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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  covers  the  tenth  wave  of  the  Youth  Attitude 
Tracking  Study.  The  rationale  for  conducting  this  study  as  well 
as  the  suryey  design  and  objectives  are  described  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  report  of  the  first  wave  (Fall  1975) .  For  the 
reader's  convenience,  the  following  comments  about  the  study's 
background  and  objectives  are  reprinted  from  that  report. 

Background  and  Objectives 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  are  related  to  a  young 
man's  decision  to  enlist  in  a  military  service.  Factors  such 
as  national  unemployment  and  regional  cultural  environments  can 
have  a  strong  bearing  upon  enlistment.  Other  factors  related 
to  enlistment  behavior  include  youth's  general  attitudes  concerning 
military  service  and  their  awareness  of  the  opportunities 
provided  by  the  services.  These  factors,  especially  awareness, 
are  influenced  largely  by  promotion  and  advertising  as  well  as 
the  many  activities  of  service  recruiters.  Youth's  attitudes 
and  awareness  also  reflect  the  impact  of  various  other  influencers, 
such  as  their  peers,  parents  and  family,  teachers,  coaches, 
counselors,  and  ex-servicemen. 

General  attitudes  concerning  military  service  can  change  over 
time  partially  because  the  potential  market  of  16  to  21  year  old 
youth  changes  every  year  as  new  youth  enter  and  older  ones  leave 
this  age  bracket.  The  outcome  of  recruiting  efforts  can  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  altering  military  service  attributes  such  as  salaries, 
bonuses,  training  options,  length  of  service,  and  so  on.  The 
military  services  can  also  directly  influence  the  propensity  to 
serve  through  increasing  awareness  of  these  attributes  and  by 
improving  attitudes  by  means  of  promotion,  advertising  and 
recruiter  efforts.  Indirectly,  improved  awareness  and  attitudes 
can  also  be  achieved  by  improving  the  awareness  and  attitudes  of 
the  influencers  of  potential  enlistment  prospects. 
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In  order  to  compete  effectively  in  the  youth  labor  market/ 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  a  continuing  need  to  obtain  current 
attitudinal  information  concerning  the  nation's  youth.  The 
principal  purpose  of  this  survey,  therefore,  is  to  proyide  the 
Department  and  the  services  with  valid,  timely,  and  actionable 
data  concerning  the  male  youth  labor  market  on  a  continuing  semi¬ 
annual  tracking  basis.  This  survey  deals  with  propensity  to  serve 
in  the  military;  effectiveness  of  advertising  and  recruiting 
efforts;  impact  of  influencers;  importance  and  achievability  of 
certain  attributes;  and  characterizations  of  youth  by  such  factors 
as  their  demographics. 

The  information  gathered  in  each  of  the  10  waves  of  this 
study  has  three  fundamental  objectives.  The  first  objective 
is  to  gather  information  that  has  common  utility  for  all  the 
military  services. 

Secondly,  26  special  recruiting  areas  have  been  isolated 
throughout  the  country  so  that  special  analyses  can  be  performed 
on  each  of  them.  These  areas,  referred  to  as  Tracking  Areas, 
comprise  one  or  more  geographic  units  of  each  of  the  services: 
Recruiting  Detachments  or  Squadrons  (Air  Force) ,  District 
Recruiting  Commands  (Army),  Recruiting  Stations  (Marine  Corps), 
and  Recruiting  Districts  (Navy) .  Each  service  is  able  to  track 
the  study  variables  over  time  within  actionable  geographic  areas 
defined  by  recruiting  boundaries  of  each  service. 

Thirdly,  the  study  is  designed  to  provide  observations  over 
time  so  that  changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior  can  be  detected  and 
appraised,  and  recruiting  strategies  modified  accordingly. 

Study  Design 

As  in  each  of  the  previous  waves,  the  survey  sample  included 
16  to  21  year-old  males  who  do  not  have  prior  or  current  military 
involvement  and  who  are  not  beyond  their  second  year  of  college. 

In  the  Spring  1980  wave,  a  total  of  5,217  interviews  were  complete* 


The  survey  employed  telephone  interviewing.  Respondents 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  randomly-generated  telephone  numbers. 
Approximately  200  interviews  were  completed  in  each  of  the  26 
tracking  areas.  These  geographic  areas  account  for  100%  of  the 
''military  available"  male  population  in  the  continental  U.S.  Thus, 
the  study  provide.;  statistically  valic1  samples  for  each  tracking 
area  and  allows  computation  of  total  r.S.  estimates. 

The  26  tracking  areas  are  as  fellows: 

•  New  York  City 

•  A3 bany/Buf falo 

•  Harrisburg 

•  Washington,  D.C. 

•  Florida 

•  Alabama/y.ississippi/Tennfc  ssee 

•  Ohio 

•  Michigan/Indiana 

•  Chicago 

•  Minnasota/Nebraska/North  Dakota/South  Dakota 

•  Texas 

•  Southern  Califomia/Arizona 

•  Northern  California 

\ 

•  Philadelphia 

•  Boston 

•  Pittsburgh 

•  Ricnmond/North  Carolina 

•  Souta  Carolina/Georgia 

•  New  Orleans 

•  Arkansas 

•  Kentucky 

•  Des  Moines 

•  Wisconsin 

•  New  Mexico/Colorado/Wyomxng 

•  Washington/Oregon 

•  Kansas  City/Oklahoma 
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In  the  first  two  waves  of  the  study  (Fall  1975  and  Spring 
1976)  however,  only  the  first  13  tracking  areas  (.New  York  City  to 
Northern  California)  were  studied  independently.  The  remainder  of 
the  country  was  treated  as  one  area  and  was  referred  to  as  "balance 
of  the  country. " 


Detailed  tabular. ionr  referred  to  in  this  report  are  given 
in  five  volumes.  Volumes  1  and  2,  which  constitute  most  of  the 
analyses  reported  in  this  study,  contain  both  Spring  1979  and 
Spring  1980  data  for  those  questions  which  were  the  same  in  both 
waves.  The  five  volumes  of  tabulations  are  as  follows: 


Volume  1 :  By  Individual  Tracking  Area 

Volume  2:  By  Enlistment  Propensity  Toward  Active  Duty  in 

the  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps,  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard 


Volume  3:  By  Schooling  Status  and  Grades  in  High  School 
Volume  4:  By  Age,  Race  and  Quality  Groups 

Volume  5:  By  Enlistment  Propensity  Toward  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  and  by  Pro-Military  Index 


The  interviewing  for  this  wave  took  place  between  March  31, 
1980  and  May  9,  1980. 


Content  of  the  Interview 


The  interview  focused  on  the  following  areas  of  information: 


(1)  Respondent  demographics 

•  Aye 

•  Marital  status 

•  Racial /ethnic  affiliation 

•  Education 

•  Employment 

(2)  Propensity  to  enlist  in  the  military  and  stated 
reasons  against  enlisting 
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C3)  Nature  and  outcome  of  recruiter  contact 

C4'  Information- seeking  activities  about  enlistment 

involving  self,  recruiters,  and  other  influencers 

(5)  Conversations  with  certain  influencers  about 
serving  in  the  military 

(6)  Perceived  attitudes  of  certain  influencers  toward 
serving  in  the  military 

(7)  Assessment  of  the  importance  of  job  characteristics 
and  their  perceived  attainability  in  the  military 

(8)  Assessment  of  advertising  recall  and  slogan  identi¬ 
fication 

(9)  Attitudes  toward  draft  registration 

(10)  Effect  of  various  incentives  on  enlistment  propensity 

The  study  design  permits  the  inclusion  of  new  elements  and 
the  deletion  or  modification  of  others  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
information  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  services 
change.  The  current  survey  has  several  such  changes. 

The  following  question  appearing  in  the  previous  (Fall  1979) 
wave  was  deleted:  awareness  and  understanding  of  the  Delayed 
Entry  Program.  The  list  of  job  characteristics  was  modified  by 
replacing  "doing  challenging  work"  and  "being  able  to  make  your 
own  decisions  on  the  job"  with  two  attributes  examined  in  previous 
waves:  "doing  something  for  your  country"  and  "adventure  and 

excitement. " 

The  question  pertaining  to  the  relative  effect  on  enlistment 
propensity  of  increases  and  changes  in  the  bonus  policy  was  modified 
to  include  one  additional  char acteris sic :  "you  can  select  your 
place  of  assignment."  At  the  same  time,  questions  concerning  th ■ 
following  issues  were  added:  awareness  of  enlistment  bonus; 
awareness  of  starting  monthly  pay  and  relative  effect  of  current 
pay  level  on  enlistment  propensity;  perceived  need  for  a  draft 
registration;  and  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  enlist. 
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Analytic  Comments 


The  following  important  analytic  comments  are  reprinted  from 
previous  reports . 


In  such  a  large  study,  many  results  are  likely  to  appear  which 
are  due  solely  to  chance  or  sampling  variance.  In  order  to  minimize 
the  effect  of  such  spurious  findings,  this  report  delineates  those 
results  which  are  unlikely  to  be  due  to  chance  or  sample  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  Specifically,  when  the  report  indicates  that  a  finding 
is  significant,  this  means  that  there  is  less  than  a  five  percent 
likelihood  that  such  a  result  would  occur  solely  due  to  chance. 


The  use  of  stratified  sampling  in  this  study  necessitates 
that  respondents  be  weighted  unequally.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
correct  to  assess  standard  errors  by  methods  which  would  be 
appropriate  with  unweighted  data.  When  the  correct  procedures 
are  applied,  standard  errors  average  10%  greater  than  those 
obtained  by  applying  the  procedures  ordinarily  used  with  unweighted 
data.  Hence  critical  values  for  statistical  significance  were 
adjusted  upwards  by  10%  in  tests  of  significance  on  the  national 
sample  (See  Appendix  I). 

Finally,  the  primary  focus  of  the  analysis  is  Spring-to-Spring 
changes  in  key  measures.  Nevertheless,  the  reader  should  review 
the  previous  nine  reports  in  order  to  understand  the  pattern  of 
the  data  over  the  full  4^  year  period  in  which  this  study  has  been 
conducted. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Introduction 


This  is  a  report  of  the  tenth  wave  (Spring  1980)  of  the 
Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study.  This  study  was  initiated  in 
Fall  1975  and  is  a  cross-sectional  tracking  of  youth  attitudes, 
perceptions,  and  behavior  with  respect  to  serving  in  the 
military.  The  attitudinal  and  behavioral  data  discussed  in  this 
report  are  based  on  5,217  randomly  selected  males  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  As  in  each  wave,  the  data  were  collected  in 
an  approximately  30  minute  telephone  interview.  The  sample  was 
stratified  in  terms  of  26  geographical  areas  (tracking  areas) 
encompassing  the  Continental  U.S.  Approximately  200  interviews 
were  conducted  in  each  area. 

Major  Conclusions  of  the  Study 

The  Spring  1980  wave  marks  a  significant  reversal  of  the 
downward  trend  in  propensity  observed  across  the  first  eight 
waves  of  the  study  (Fall  1975  to  Spring  1979) .  Reported 
positive  propensity  for  each  of  the  active  duty  services 
increased  significantly  from  Spring  1979,  reaching  the  highest 
levels  recorded  in  the  past  three  to  four  years. 

Throughout  this  series  of  studies,  fluctuations  in  pro¬ 
pensity  have  been  explained  in  terms  of  changes  in  reported 
employment  and  job  market  perceptions.  The  Spring  1980  data 
support  this  relationship.  The  increase  in  propensity  figures 
parallels  significant  year-to-year  declines  in  the  level  of 
reported  employment  and  significant  year-to-year  increases  in  the 
proportion  of  young  men  who  express  pessimism  about  finding 
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employment  in  their  areas.  Hence,  the  current  recession 
economy  may  help  the  services  to  meet  their  manpower  needs. 

The  Spring  1980  wave  also  reveals  a  significant  positive 
shift  in  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  16  to  21  year  old 
males  as  a  group  towards  a  draft  registration. 


National  Trends  in  Propensity 


In  the  present  wave,  32.8%  of  the  respondents  expressed 
positive  propensity  for  one  or  more  of  the  active  duty  services. 
This  is  not  only  a  significant  increase  from  Spring  1979  (27.0%), 
but  is  also  the  highest  level  of  this  figure  recorded  in  the 
ten  waves  of  the  study.  Unaided  mention  of  plans  to  enter 
military  service  also  increased  significantly  from  year  to  year 
(4.2%  vs.  5.8%).  This  statistic  is  based  on  asking  respondents 
what  they  think  they  might  be  doing  in  the  next  several  years. 


The  propensity  data  for  the  five  Spring  waves  are  summarized 
below.  The  services  are  rank,  ordered  in  terms  of  expressed  pro¬ 
pensity.  This  order  has  remained  constant  across  the  ten  waves 
of  the  study. 


National  Trends  in  Propensity 


Spring 

•76 

Spring 

•77 

Spring 
'  78 

Spring 

'79 

Spring 

•80 

Spring  '79- 
Spring  '80 
Difference*  1 

Percent 
Change 
Spring  ’ 76- 
Spring  '80* 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Air  Force 

17.5 

15.7 

17.0 

14.1 

18.3 

+4.2 

+4.6% 

Navy 

16.4 

15.2 

15.2 

13.5 

15.8 

+2.3 

-3.6% 

Army 

13.1 

11.8 

12.4 

11.2 

14.5 

+  3.  3 

+10.7% 

Marine  Corps 

11.8 

10.7 

11.4 

9.6 

12.1 

+2.5 

+2.5% 

Any  Active 

Duty  Service 

24.8 

29.6 

31.1 

27.0 

32.8 

+5.8 

-32.2% 

*  The  differences  shown  for  each  service  are  statistically  significant  at  the 
.95  level  of  confidence. 

**  Represents  the  Spring  '76  -  Spring  '80  difference  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Spring  '76  figure. 
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In  each  wave  of  this  study,  a  number  of  behavioral,  per¬ 
ceptual,  and  demographic  variables  have  discriminated  between 
individuals  who  express  positive  propensity  and  those  who 
express  negative  propensity.  These  variables  have  helped  to 
explain,  in  part,  the  observed  changes  in  propensity.  While 
positive  propensity  increased  signif icantly  from  Spring  1979, 
most  of  these  variables  remained  unchanged.  The  follow .nci 
key  variables,  however,  showe—  -jignifioa  -t  changes  from  .  -  rg 
1979. 


Increased  Significantly 

•  Talked  with  girlfriend/ 
wife  about  enlisting 

•  Mothers  perceived  to  be 
in  favor  of  enlisting 

•  Reported  school  attendance 


Decreased  Significantly 

•  look  military  aptitude 
test  in  high  school 

•  Reported  employment 


Differences  by  Tracking  Areas 

As  in  previous  waves,  the  'Southern  states  continue  to  be  , 
the  strongest  recruiting  markets.  The  following  tracking  area 
appears  to  be  particularly  good  for  the  services :  South 
Carolina/Georgia.  The  weakest  tracking  areas,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  be  in  the  industrial  northern  markets,  especially 
New  York  City.  In  general  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
strong  and  weak  tracking  areas  over  time. 

Attitudes  and  Perceptions  with  Respect  to  Job  Characteristics 


For  the  military  services  to  compete  with  other  public 
and  private  employment  sectors  in  the  economy,  it  is  essential 
that  the  "military  job"  be  perceived  as  encompassing  valued  job 
attributes.  Accordingly,  this  study  has  tracked  the  value  16 
to  21  year  old  males  attach  to  certain  job  characteristics  and 
their  perceptions  with  respect  to  where  these  job  characteristics 
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can  be  more  readily  realized;  in  military  service  or  in  a 
civilian  job.  The  results  of  these  questions  are  summarized 
below. 


Positive  propensity  men  value  these  job  attributes  most: 

•  Enjoy  your  job 

•  Good  income 

•  Job  security 

•  Teaches  valuable  trade/skill 

•  Opportunity  for  good  family  life 

•  Developing  your  potential 

but,  they  perceive  the  following  job  attributes  to  be  more 
achievable  in  a  civilian  jobs 

•  Enjoy  your  job 

•  Good  income 

•  Opportunity  for  good  family  life 

These  three  attributes  represent  advertising  and  recruiting 
opportunities  for  the  services. 

Negative  propensity  men  value  these  job  attributes  the  most 

•  Enjoy  your  job 

•  Good  income 

•  Job  security 

•  Developing  your  potential 

•  Opportunity  for  good  family  life 

•  Employer  treats  you  well 

and  they  perceive  all  but  "job  security"  to  be  more  achievable 
in  a  civilian  job.  Communications  that  address  the  above  six 
attributes  would  help  to  increase  the  appeal  of  military  service 
among  negative  propensity  men. 
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Active  Duty  Positive  Propensity  Respondents  Target  Market  Profile 

The  demographic,  attitudinal,  and  behavioral  profile  of  the 
positive  propensity  individual  has  not  changed  since  the  first 
wave  of  this  study.  He  can  oe  described  in  contrast  to  his 
negative  propensity  peers,  as: 


•  Younger 

•  More  likely  to  be  non-white 

e  More  likely  to  be  unenployea 

•  Less  educated 

•  Having  a  less  educated  father 

•  Having  lower  values  on  the  Quality  Index  (a 
measure  of  educational  ability) 

•  Believing  that  the  military  is  relatively 
more  likely  to  enable  him  to  achieve 
certain  job  characteristics 

•  Feeling  more  favorable  about  enlisting 
after  talking  to  a  service  recruiter 

•  Having  had  recruiter  contact 

•  Having  sought  information  about  the 
military  by  mail  or  by  phone 

•  Having  discussed  entering  the  military  with 
parents,  friends,  or  teacners/guidance  counselors 

•  Feeling  relatives  and  friends  support 
his  joining  the  service 

•  Having  positive  propensity  for  more 
than  one  service 

•  Having  taken  an  aptitude  or  career  guidance  test 
in  high  school  given  by  the  Armed  Services 

•  More  motivated  to  enlist  should  any  of  the 
following  be  offered:  educational  assistance, 
starting  pay  increases,  cash  bonus  increases. 
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The  findings  from  this  series  of  studies  suggest  that  the 
four  active  duty  services  appear  to  be  drawing  from  a  common 
pool  of  military  available  males,  rather  than  from  distinct 
segments  of  this  population.  That  is,  they  are  attracting  a 
group  of  men  whose  demographics,  perceptions  and  attitudes  are 
fairly  similar.  In  many  cases  they  are  appealing  to  the  same 
individuals.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  over  one-half 
of  the  positive  propensity  individuals  in  each  wave  of  this 
study  express  positive  propensity  for  two  or  more  services. 

These  findings  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  enlistment 
decision  is  at  least  a  two-step  process.  First  the  individual 
decides  upon  the  military  and  then  chooses  among  the  different 
services.  This  is  comparable  to  the  classic  marketing  paradigm 
where  the  consumer  chooses  to  buy  the  product  and  then  chooses 
among  alternative  brands. 

Advertising  Awareness 

During  the  three-year  period  in  which  advertising  aware¬ 
ness  data  have  been  collected,  awareness  of  service  advertising 
has  increased  significantly  for  each  source  of  recruitment 
advertising.  Three  years  ago,  approximately  one- in-two  re¬ 
spondents  expressed  awareness  of  service  advertising.  Presently, 
this  proportion  ranges  from  two-thirds  to  four-out-of-five 
respondents.  While  the  increases  in  awareness  for  each  adver¬ 
tising  source  have  been  substantial,  the  Army  has  experienced 
by  far  the  largest  increase  {+  44%) . 


The  advertising  awareness  data  are  summarized  below: 


Advertising 
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% 
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%_ 

%. 
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70.3 
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52.1 
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59.9 

o5 . 1 

66.0 

69.0 

70.6 

+  4.6*  +  30% 

Air  Force 

49.2 

59.1 

54.8 

60.3 

62.2 

65.0 
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-r4 . 4  +35% 
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-- 

— 

— 

5  3.1 

66.2 
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6K.5 

■*■.!  .1  +2Q%*** 

*  The  differences  shown  are 
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•:h-  .95 
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the  Spring  77 

-  Sp  i ng 
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***  Represents  the  Fall  '73  -  Spring  ’80  difference  as  a  percentaoe  of  the  Fall  ' P  figure, 
.since  no  data  were  collected  prior  to  Fall  *78. 

The  nature  of  the  most  memorable  advertising  messages  has 
changed  over  time.  Messages  about  educational  benefits  and 
learning  a  trade  are  becoming  more  dominant  advertising  themes, 
as  measured  by  service  advertising  awareness.  The  fact  that 
target  market  men  value  job  characteristics  that  pertain  to 
improving  oneself  suggests  that  this  change  in  copy  recall  is 
a  positive  trend. 

Attitudes  Toward  Enlistment  Incentives 


This  study  examined  potential  changes  in  three  enlistment 
incentives: 


•  Educational  assistance  (eliminating 
monthly  contribution  by  enlistees) 

•  Increases  in  current  monthly  starting 
pay  ($50,  $100,  $200) 

•  Changes  in  the  current  bonus  policy 
($4,000  and  $5,000,  each  where  the 
recruit  can  select  the  place  of  assignment; 
$3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000,  each  where  the  re¬ 
cruit  cannot  select  the  place  of  assignment) 


Respondents  were  asked  three  questions  about  these 
incentives : 

•  Awareness  of  current  offer 

•  Likelihood  of  enlisting  given  availability 
of  current  offer 

•  Likelihood  of  enlisting  given  availability 
of  proposed  changes  in  current  offer 

The  information  on  incentives  gathered  in  this  study 
provides  the  services  with  guidance  in  addressing  three  key 
recruiting  strategy  issues: 

•  What  are  perceptions  of  the  current  offer 

•  Which  incentives  are  likely  to  be  most 
effective 

•  Whether  proposed  changes  in  current 
incentives  are  warranted 

1 .  Perceptions  of  Current  Offer 

Awareness  of  cash  bonuses  and  current  monthly  starting  pay 
appears  to  be  poor.  Few  young  men  knew  that  the  services  offer 
cash  bonuses.  Moreover,  they  greatly  underestimate  the  current 
level  of  both  cash  bonuses  and  monthly  starting  pay.  On  the 
other  hand,  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  services  offer  educa¬ 
tional  benefits  is  quite  high.  Despite  this  high  level  of 
awareness,  a  substantial  proportion  of  respondents  indicated 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider  enlisting  given  the 
availability  of  educational  assistance  benefits  in  general, 
when  made  aware  of  the  specifics  of  the  current  offer.  This 
suggests  that  providino  information  about  the  content  of  the 
current  educational  assistance  offer  may  be  an  effective  recruit¬ 
ing  strategy. 
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2.  Most  Effective  Incentives 

Both  the  current  and  modified  versions  of  educational 
assistance  and  cash  bonuses  investigated  here  produce  more  of  a 
positive  impact  on  enlistment  intentions  than  do  the  current 
and  increased  levels  of  starting  pay.  While  both  educational 
assistance  and  cash  bonuses  appeal  to  r  substar tial  proportion 
of  negative  propensity  males,  their  greatest  appeal  is  to  youth 
for  whom  the  military  is  already  attractive: 

•  the  youngest 

•  the  least  educated 

•  those  with  average  to  below-average 
educational  abilities 

3 .  Whether  Changes  are  Warranted 

Changes  in  educational  assistance  and  cash  bonuses  investi¬ 
gated  in  this  study  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted.  The  proposed 
changes  in  these  two  incentives  produce  no  more  of  a  positive 
impact  on  enlistment  intentions  than  do  the  current  offer  for 
each  of  these  incentives,  when  respondents  are  made  aware  of 
both  the  current  offers  and  changes. 

Compared  to  the  current  offer,  increases  in  monthly  start¬ 
ing  pay  of  $100  and  $200  result  in  larger  proportions  of  young 
men  indicating  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider 
enlisting  given  the  availability  of  these  higher  levels  of  pay. 
While  this  might  suggest  that  a  pay  increase  of  at  least  $100  a 
month  is  warranted,  the  fact  that  this  incentive  appears  to  be 
less  attractive  to  young  men  than  either  educational  assistance 
or  cash  bonuses  might  make  this  less  effective  than  increasing 
awareness  of  the  current  educational  assistance  and  cash  bonus 
offers. 


By  way  of  summary,  the  data  suggest  that  the  increases  in 
educational  assistance  and  cash  bonuses  investigated  here  appear 
to  have  less  of  an  effect  on  enlistment  intentions  than  does 
increasing  awareness  of  the  current  offers  for  each  of  these 
incentives.  This  suggests  that  the  first  priority  should  be 
given  to  addressing  this  awareness  issue. 

Draft.  Registration  Attitudes 

Since  the  Spring  1979  wave,  respondents  have  been  asked 
a  series  of  questions  with  respect  to  their  perceptions  re¬ 
garding  the  need  for  a  draft  registration,  the  degree  to  which 
they  favor  or  oppose  registration,  and  the  relative  effect  of 
a  draft  registration  on  their  enlistment  intentions.  Inter¬ 
viewing  for  the  current  wave  was  concluded  just  prior  to  the 
President's  State-of-the-Union  address. 


There  appears  to  have  been  a  significant  positive  shift 
in  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  16  to  21  year  old  males  as 
a  group  towards  a  draft  registration.  Significant  wave-to- 
wave  increases  occurred  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  16 
to  21  year  old  males  who: 

•  Perceive  a  need  for  a  draft  registration 

•  Favor  a  draft  registration 

•  Would  be  more  likely  to  consider  enlisting 
if  there  was  a  draft  registration 

Relative  to  others  in  the  survey  sample,  the  registration- 
related  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  negative  propensity  youth, 
older  individuals  and  those  who  have  attained  a  higher  level  of 
education  are  less  favorable.  Nevertheless,  the  perceptions 
and  attitudes  of  these  individuals  also  have  shifted  in  a 
positive  direction  in  the  last  six  months. 
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Recruitment  Strategy  Implications 

Beginning  with  the  Spring  1979  wave  of  this  study,  the 
findings  have  been  discussed  in  terms  of  recruitment  strategy 
implications*  These  have  been  discussed  under  the  following 
headings : 

•  Perceptions  of  services 

•  Indirect  communications 

»  Job  placement 

•  Recruiter  contact  and  aptitude  testing  in  .tioois 

•  Enlistment  incentives 

The  strategies  discussed  in  the  previous  reports  are  still 
relevant.  Those  pertaining  to  perceptions  of  services  have 
been  discussed  earlier.  With  respect  to  indirect  communications, 
the  data  again  suggest  that  the  services  should  direct  attention 
to  the  role  that  parents  and  friends  play  in  the  enlistment 
decision-making  process. 

The  remaining  three  areas  of  implications  warrant  further 
comment . 


1 .  Job  Placement 

The  predominant  motivation  for  enlisting  appears  to  be  a 
desire  to  use  the  military  experience  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
desirable  civilian  job.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  appeal 
of  military  service  is  greatest  among  those  who  are  the  least 
employable  in  the  civilian  sector.  The  services  must  avoid 
the  image  of  the  military  as  the  "last  alternative"  and  create 
an  image  of  military  service  as  the  equal  of  alternative  job 
opportunities.  This  may  require  more  than  changes  in  recruiting 
communications.  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify  current  policies 
to: 
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•  Provide  volunteers  with  more  opportunities  to 
assume  military  jobs  that  are  similar  to  the 
kinds  of  jobs  -they  desire 

•  Allow  greater  opportunities  for  individuals 
to  select  their  place  of  assignment 

Given  the  apparent  dynamics  of  enlistment  propensity,  the 
current  recession  economy  may  provide  the  services  with  a 
greater  opportunity  to  attract  more  qualified  individuals  who 
now  may  not  be  able  to  find  satisfactory  employment  in  the 
civilian  labor  market. 

2.  Recruiter  Contact  and  Aptitude  Testing  in  Schools 

There  are  a  number  of  important  factors  in  the  recruiting 
environment  that  the  services  can  directly  influence.  Among 
these  factors  are  recruiter  contact  and  aptitude  testing  in 
schools.  Until  the  present  wave,  reported  recruiter  contact 
with  each  service  exhibited  a  downward  trend.  With  the  Spring 
1980  wave,  this  downward  trend,  at  least  for  the  moment,  has 
leveled  off.  However,  the  reported  level  of  taking  the  ASVAB 
in  schools  continues  to  decline  significantly.  This  figure  has 
dropped  approximately  30%  from  Fall  1975  to  Spring  1980.  As 
stated  in  the  Fall  1979  report,  the  services  should  be  attempting 
to  understand  this  decline  and  take  steps  to  correct  it. 

3 .  Enlistment  Incentives 

Prior  to  making  any  changes  in  educational  assistance, 
monthly  starting  pay,  and  cash  bonuses,  the  services  should 
initiate  efforts  to  increase  awareness  of  the  specifics  of  the 
current  offer  for  each  of  these  incentives,  especially  cash 
bonuses  and  educational  assistance.  The  imoact  on  enlistment 
intentions  of  increasing  awareness  is  likely  to  be  equivalent  to 
that  which  would  be  generated  by  most  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
these  incentives  investigated  here.  Although  its  impact  on 
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enlistment  intentions  may  be  less  than  that  generated  by  cash 
bonuses  and  educational  assistance,  special  attention  also 
should  be  given  to  increasing  the  awareness  of  the  current 
level  of  starting  pay. 

Finally,  the  services  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  allowing  more  recruits  to  choose  their  place  of  assignment 
as  an  enlistment  incentive.  Whether  or  not  coupled  with 
another  incentive  (e.g.,  cash  bonus),  it  appears  to  be  very 
appealing  to  16  to  21  year  old  males. 
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SECTION  I 

NATIONAL  TRENDS 
SPRING  1979  vs.  SPRING  1980 


SECTION  I 


National  Trends  -  Spring  1979  to  Spring  1980 

The  criterion  measure  in  this  study  is  the  rated 
of  serving  on  active  duty  in  each  of  the  four  military  services. 
This  measure  is  referred  to  as  enlistment  propensity  and  is 
categorized  as  either  being  positive  or  negative .  In  Section  I, 
changes  in  propensity  and  the  variables  that  are  related  to 
enlistment  propensity  are  examined.  The  principal  time  frame  for 
the  analysis  is  Spring  1980.  Key  national  data  from  the  previous 
nine  waves,  however,  also  are  presented  in  order  to  examine  the 
pattern  of  these  data  over  time. 

The  data  discussed  in  Section  I  are  based  on  total  U.S.  data 
obtained  from  the  26  tracking  areas.  The  data  are  weighted.  The 
rationale  for  weighting  the  data  as  well  as  the  procedure  used 
are  described  in  Appendix  III.  The  sampling  plan  is  described  in 
more  detail  in  Appendix  II. 
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1.1  -  Definition  of  Propensit 


Propensity  is  an  attitudinal  measure  which  summarizes  the 
degree  to  which  young  men  are  predisposed  to  joining  the  military. 
Propensity  is  operationally  defined  as  follows:  Respondents 
first  are  asked  how  likely  they  would  be  to  serve  in  the  military 
in  the  next  few  years.  The  question  then  is  repeated  for  each  of 
the  four  active  duty  services  plus  the  National  Guard,  Reserves 
and  Coast  Guard.  A  4-point  scale  of  likelihood  is  used.  Respon¬ 
dents  were  classified  into  either  having  positive  propensity  or 
negative  propensity  based  on  answering  the  question  as  follows: 


Definitely 

Probably 


Positive  Propensity 


Probably  not 
Definitely  not 
No  answer 


Negative  Propensity 


Throughout  this  series  of  reports  reference  is  made  to 
positive  and  negative  propensity  respondents,  specifically,  the 
sample  of  respondents  is  segmented  into  these  two  groups.  Those 
in  the  positive  propensity  group  are  individuals  who  indicated 
positive  propensity  for  one  or  more  of  the  four  active  duty 
services .  The  negative  propensity  group  is  comprised  of  young 
men  who  indicated  negative  propensity  for  all  four  active  duty 
services . 
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1.2  -  Changes  in  Propensity:  Spring  1979  to  Spring  19B0 

In  the  Spring  1980  wave,  32.8%  of  the  respondent’s  inter¬ 
viewed  expressed  positive  propensity  for  one  or  more  active  duty 
services.  This  is  a  statistically  significant  increase  from 
Spring  1979  at  which  time  the  figure  was  27.0%.  Over  time  the 
ratio  of  respondents  who  express  positive  propensity  for  any 
active  duty  service  has  been  approximately  one- in-four  to  one- 
in-three.  The  current  figure  is  the  highest  re-corded  In  the  10 
waves  of  the  study. 

Positive  propensity  for  each  of  the  four  active  duty 
services  also  increased  significantly  from  Spring  1979  to  Spring  1980. 
As  Figure  1.1  shows,  the  Air  Force  (+4.2  percentage  points)  and 
the  Army  (+3.3  percentage  points)  registered  the  highest  year- 
to-year  increases. 

Unaided  mention  of  plans  to  enter  military  service  (i.e., 
Pro-Military  Index)  also  increased  significantly  from  Spring 
1979  to  Spring  1980  (4.2%  vs.  5.8%).  The  index  is  based  on 
asking  respondents  what  they  think  they  might  be  doing  during 
the  next  few  years.  In  each  wave  of  the  study,  fluctuations  in 
the  Pro-Military  Index  have  paralleled  changes  in  reported 
positive  propensity.  The  correspondence  between  these  two 
attitudinal  measures  of  enlistment  intentions  appears  to  be 
continuing  (see  Figure  1.2). 

The  positive  propensity  data  for  each  service  and  the  Pro- 
Military  Index  data  recorded  in  each  of  the  10  waves  of  this 
study  are  summarized  in  Table  1.1.  The  table  shows  that  the 
current  propensity  figures  for  each  service  are  at  the  highest 
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FIGURE  1.1 


POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  SPECIFIC  SERVICES 
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UNAIDED  MENTION  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 
AMONG  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS 
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levels  recorded  in  the  last  three  to  four  years.  These  data 
indicate  a  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  in  propensity  observed 
across  the  first  eight  waves  of  the  study  (Fall  1975  to  Spring 
1979)  .  By  the  previous  wave  (Fall  1979) ,  the  downturn  in 
positive  propensity  appeared  to  have  leveled  off.  The  reasons 
for  this  dramatic  turnaround  in  propensity  are  examined  later  in 
this  section. 

As  in  each  wave  of  this  study,  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  have 
the  highest  levels  of  propensity.  The  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
follow  in  order.  Finally,  since  the  first  wave  of  the  tracking 
study,  all  four  active  duty  services  have  shown  similar  vave-to- 
wave  patterns  of  change  with  respect  to  propensity.  The  Spring 
1980  wave  is  no  exception. 


1.3  -  Reasons  for  Not  Enlisting  in  the  Military 

While  positive  propensity  individuals  may  represent  the 
primary  target  market  for  recruiting  efforts,  the  negative 
propensity  group  of  young  men  also  may  offer  some  recruiting 
potential.  "Reaching”  this  group,  however,  requires  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  attitudes  underlying  their  negative  propensity. 
Accordingly,  negative  propensity  respondents  in  the  Spring  1980 
wave  were  asked  their  reasons  for  not  wanting  to  serve  in  the 
military.  This  is  the  first  time  such  a  question  has  been  posed 
to  respondents.  By  asking  this  question  in  future  waves  of  this 
study,  the  Defense  Department  and  the  services  will  be  able  to 
track  anges  in  these  attitudes  as  a  result  of  environmental 
events,  changing  characteristics  of  the  services,  and/or  recruit¬ 
ing  efforts. 

The  Spring  1980  data  are  summarized  in  Table  1.2.  The 
following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  By  far,  the  predominant  reason  for  not  wanting  to 
serve  in  the  military  is  that  the  individual 
simply  has  other  plans  for  the  future. 

2.  About  one-in- four  respondents,  however,  voiced 

negative  impressions  of  military  service.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  not  wanting 
to  serve  in  the  military  were  psychological  in 
nature:  lack  of  freedom,  danger  and  separation. 


TABLE  1.2 

REASONS  FOR  NOT  ENLISTING 
IN  THE  MILITARY 


Spring 

’80 


ons  Given 

Have  plans  for  civilian  job 

Don't  want  to  serve  in  military;  unspecified 

Lack  of  personal  freedom 

Danger/fear  of  injury 

Separation/being  apart 

Pay  inadequate 

Loss  of  status 

Negative  military  experience  by  father/f riends 

Living  conditions 

Don't  know/no  particular  reason 


Base:  Negative  Propensity  Respondents 
Source:  Question  18 
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1.4  -  Changes  in  Variables  Related  to  Propensity 


Presumably,  changes  in  propensity  are  related  to  certain 
events  and  psychological  phenomena.  In  each  wave  of  this  study, 
a  number  of  variables  have  discriminated  between  positive  and 
negative  propensity  respondents.  These  variables  include: 

•  Contact  with  service  recruiters 

•  Talked  about  enlistment  with  influential 
others 

•  Took  Armed  Forces  aptitude  test  in  high  school 
(ASVAB) 

•  Perceived  attitudes  of  parents  and  friends 
regarding  military  service 

The  dynamics  of  propensity  can  be  understood,  in  part,  by  observ 
ing  the  year-to-year  levels  of  these  variables.  What  follows  is 
a  discussion  of  the  Spring-to-Spring  changes  in  these  variables 
(see  Table  1.3). 


The  proportion  of  young  men  who  reported  having 
had  recruiter  contact  with  service  recruiters 
within  the  past  half  year  increased  from  Spring 
to  Spring.  Recalled  recruiter  contact  with  any 
service  over  a  longer  period  of  time  also 
increased  from  Spring  1979.  Neither  pf  these 
year-to-year  increases,  however,  was  statis¬ 
tically  significant.  Figures  1.3  and  1.4 
summarize  the  recruiter  contact  data  over  the 
10  waves  of  the  Study.  From  Fall  1975  to 
Spring  1980,  recalled  recruiter  contact  within 
the  past  half  year  increased  significantly, 
especially  from  Fall  1979  to  Spring  1980. 
Recalled  recruiter  contact  with  any  service  over 
a  larger  period  of  time  increased  during  the 
4h  year  period  of  this  study,  but  the 
increase  is  not  significant.  The  increase  from 
Fall  1979  to  Spring  1980  for  this  variable, 
however,  is  statistically  significant. 


TABLE  1.3 


CHANGES  IN  VARIABLES  RELATED  TO  PROPENSITY 


Recruiter  Contact  (Qu.  8a  &  9a) 

Past  5  ’  s  -  an--  service 

Ever  -  any  service 

Recruiter  Contact  With  (Qu.  9b) 

Air  Force 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 

Information  Sources 
(Qu.  8c) 

Talked  with  friends  in 
or  out  of  service 

Talked  with  one  or  both  parents 

Talked  with  girlfriend 
or  wife 

Talked  with  teacher 
or  guidance  counselor 

Took  Aptitude  Test  in  High  School 
Given  by  Armed  Services  (Qu.  8c) 

Perceived  Attitudes  of  Parents/ 
Friends  Toward  Joining  the 
Military  (Qu.  10a,  11a  &  12a) 

Father  in  favor 

Mother  in  favor 

Friends  in  favor* 

Base: 


Spring 

*79 

Spring 

'80 

Spring 
'79-' 80 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

1 

% 

Z 

2t>  3 

+  1.5 

No 

48.9 

50.9 

+  2.0 

No 

12.8 

13.5 

+ 

0.7 

No 

23.3 

25.1 

+ 

1.8 

No 

12.9 

13.6 

0.7 

No 

15.2 

15.2 

- 

No 

37.7 

37.5 

-  0.2 

No 

36.0 

36.9 

+  0.9 

No 

15.2 

19.1 

+  3.9 

Yes 

10.8 

11.3 

+  0.5 

No 

15.9 

13.7 

-  2.2 

Yes 

27.4 

28.5 

+  1.1 

No 

15.8 

17.8 

+  2.0 

Yes 

- 

11.5 

- 

- 

(5203)  (5217) 


*  Not  asked  in  Spring  1979 
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FIGURE  1.3 


RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  PAST  5-6  MONTHS 
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FIGURE  1.4 

RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  EVER  -  ANY  SERVICE 
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Source : 
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Recalled  incidence  of  contact  with  recruiters 
from  specific  services  did  not  change  from 
Spring  1979.  As  Figures  1.5  to  1.8  show, 
this  measure  has  remained  constant  across 
time  for  all  of  the  services  except  the  Navy. 
Recalled  incidence  of  contact  with  Navy 
recruiters  decreased  significantly  from  Fall 
1975  to  Spring  1980  (17.1%  vs.  15.2%). 

The  reported  incidences  of  talking  to  influ¬ 
ential  others,  such  as  friends  with  military 
per: one* .  parents,  and  teachers  and  counselors 
aoout  enlisting  remained  unchanged  from  year 
to  year.  The  reported  incidence  of  talking  to 
girlfriends  and  spouses  about  enlisting, 
however,  increased  significantly. 

The  incidence  of  taking  the  Armed  Forces  spon¬ 
sored  aptitude  test  in  high  school  declined 
significantly  from  Spring  to  Spring.  As 
Figure  1.9  shows,  the  reported  incidence  of 
taking  the  ASVAB  has  declined  significantly 
over  time.  This  figure  has  dropped  approxi¬ 
mately  30%  from  Fall  1975  to  Spring  1980. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  who  perceive 
their  fathers  and  mothers  to  be  in  favor  of 
their  joining  the  military  increased  from 
Spring  1979.  Only  the  figure  associated  with 
mothers,  however,  is  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant.  As  in  previous  waves,  more  fathers 
than  mothers  and  more  parents  than  friends 
were  perceived  to  be  in  favor  of  their  sons 
serving  ir.  the  military. 
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FIGURE  1.5 


RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  AIR  FORCE 
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FIGURE  1.6 

RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  ARMY 
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FIGURE  1.7 
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RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  MARINE  CORPS 
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FICURE  1.8 

RECRUITER  CONTACT  -  NAVY 
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FIGURE  1.9 

TOOK  APTITUDE  TEST  IK  HIGH  SCHOOL  GIVEN  BY  ARMED  FORCES 
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1.5  -  Key  Demographics 


The  demographics  of  the  Spring  1979  and  Spring  1980  samples 
are  shown  in  Tables  1.4-1. 6.  The  following  conclusions  can  be 

drawn ; 


1.  The  data  weighting  procedure  used  in  this  study 
eliminates  any  sampling  differences  with  respect 
to  age  and  race  by  balancing  the  results  to 
known  "military  available"  statistics.  Hence, 
the  samples  in  all  waves  are  identical  with 
respect  to  age  and  race.  The  data  weighting 
procedure  is  explained  in  detail  in  Appendix 
III. 

2.  Reported  employment,  especially  full-time  employ¬ 
ment,  among  the  sample  of  Spring  1980  male  youth 
is  significantly  below  that  recorded  for  the 
Spring  1979  sample.  Concomitant  with  the  find¬ 
ing  of  decreased  employment  is  the  finding  that 
the  percentage  of  young  men  not  employed  and 
looking  for  a  job  increased  significantly  from 
Spring  1979.  A  hypothesis  that  has  been  pursued 
in  recent  waves  is  that  changes  in  propensity  are 
related  to  changes  in  reported  employment.  That 
is,  to  the  extent  that  a  young  man  can  find 
satisfactory  employment  in  the  civilian  sector, 
he  may  be  less  inclined  to  enlist,  a  correlation 
analysis  of  the  two  sets  of  data  tends  to  support 
the  above  hypothesis. 


3.  The  percentage  of  respondents  attending  school, 
especially  high  school,  increased  significantly 
from  Spring  1979.  At  the  same  time,  the  reported 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  declined 
significantly  from  Spring  to  Spring.  These 
changes  in  reported  school  attendance  and  level 
of  education  achieved  do  not  reflect  any  age 
differences  between  the  two  Spring  samples,  since 
the  age  and  racial  composition  of  the  sample  does 
not  change  from  wave  to  wave.  Rather,  the 
observed  differences  in  reported  school  atten¬ 
dance  and  level  of  education  achieved  reflect 
behavioral  changes  perhaps  motivated  by  labor 
market  conditions. 
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TABLE  1.4 


Age 

AGE  AND  RACE 

Spring 

'79 

2 

16 

18.5 

17 

18.5 

18 

17.5 

19 

16.6 

20 

14.8 

21 

14.1 

Race 

White 

85.4 

Non-White 

13.9 

Refused 

0.6 

Base: 

(5203) 

Source:  Questions  3a 

and  23 

Spring 

'80 

2 

18.5 

18.5 

17.5 

16.6 
14.8 
14.1 


85.3 

13.8 

0.8 


(5217) 


TABLE  1.5 
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EMPLOYMENT  STATUS 


Spring  Spring 

Spring 
'  79-*  80 

Statistically 

•79 

•80 

Change 

Significant 

Z 

Z 

Z 

Employed  (Qu.  3f,  3g) 

66.2 

61.2 

-5.0 

Yes 

Full-time 

37.3 

32.2 

-5.1 

Yes 

Part-time 

28.8 

28.7 

-0.1 

No 

Not  specified 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

No 

Not  Employed  (Qu.  3f.  3g) 

33.8 

38.5 

+4.7 

Yes 

Looking  for  a  job 

22.4 

25.4 

+3.0 

Yes 

Not  looking 

11.1 

12.2 

+1.1 

No 

Not  specified 

0.3 

0.9 

+0.6 

Yes 

TABLE 

1.6 

SCHOOLING 

STATUS 

Spring 

•79 

Spring 

'80 

Spring 
’79-’ 80 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

Z 

Z 

Z 

Attending  School  (Qu.  3b,  3c)  58.4 

61.6 

+3.2 

Yes 

In  high  school  44.3 

46.5 

+2.2 

Yes 

In  vocational  school  1.8 

2.0 

+0.2 

No 

In  college  12.3 

13.0 

+0.7 

No 

Not  Attending  School  (Qu.  3b, 3c)  41.6 

38.4 

-3.2 

Yes 

High  school  graduate  31.5 

28.8 

-2.7 

Yes 

Not  high  school  graduate  10.0 

9.5 

-0.5 

No 

Quality  Index  (Mean)*  6.40 

6.39 

-0.1 

No 

Base:  (5203) 

(5217) 

*  Combination  of  Questions  21,  22  and  24 
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4.  The  quality  index  is  a  composite  measure  based 
on  self-reported  grades,  number  of  math  courses 
taken  and  passed  in  high  school,  and  the  science 
courses  covering  electronics  and/or  electricity 
taken  and  successfully  passed  in  high  school. 

A  10-point  scale  is  used  to  compute  this  index, 
as  shown  in  Table  1.7.  Both  Spring  samples  are 
identical  with  respect  to  quality  index. 


TABLE  1.7 


High  School 
Grades 

Number  of  Math  Courses 
in  High  School 

Science  Courses 
in  High  School 

Value 

Value 

Value 

A's  &  B's 

3 

None 

1 

Yes 

2 

B’s  &  C’i 

2 

One 

2 

No,  Not 

Specified 

1 

C's  &  Below 

1 

Two 

3 

Mot  Specified 

0 

Three 

4 

5 

0 


Four 

Mot  Specified 


1 


SECTION  II 
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Performance  Differences  By  Tracking  Areas 

Interviewing  for  this  study  was  conducted  in  26  defined 
geographical  areas  referred  to  as  tracking  areas.  The  tracking 
area  approach  localizes  the  information  derived  from  this  study. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  individual  service  recruiting 
commands  to  receive  feedback  with  respect  to  their  performance 
within  specific  geographic  areas. 

This  section  is  a  discussion  of  key  results  by  the  26 
tracking  areas.  The  data  are  examined  in  terms  of  whether  data 
from  individual  tracking  areas  differ  significantly  from  national 
levels.  Tracking  areas  that  deviate  from  the  U.S.  averages  are 
highlighted. 

Tables  2.1  to  2.11  summarize  the  key  tracking  area  data. 
Interpretation  of  these  tables  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
following  system  of  notation: 

•  Percentages  that  are  signif icantly  different 
from  the  U.S.  average  for  a  particular  service 
are.  .  . 

•  CIRCLED  if  the  entry  is  lower  than  the  U.S.  average 

•  BOXED  if  the  entry  is  higher  than  the  U.S.  average 

What  follows  is  a  discussion  of  the  following  data: 

•  propensity 

•  respondent  academic  characteristics 

•  recruiter  contactt 

•  information  seeking  activities 

•  job  opportunity  perceptions 

•  information  seeking  activities 

•  job  opportunity  perceptions 
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2.1  Positive  Propensity  by  Tracking  Area 

The  key  measure  in  this  study  is  propensity  to  serve  in 
one  or  more  of  the  active  duty  services.  As  in  past  reports, 
the  reader  is  cautioned  against  making  any  absolute  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  propensity  data.  Accordingly,  the  propensity 
data  should  be  interpreted  in  a  relative  sense  (e.g.,  the 
identification  of  "high"  versus  "low"  tracking  areas).  Any 
attempt  to  forecast  actual  accessions  based  on  these  data  must 
take  into  account  factors  such  as  time  of  entry,  and  mental  and 
physical  qualification  rates.  Since  the  propensity  index  does 
not  include  these  factors,  only  relative  interpretations  can 
be  '  stified. 


Figures  2. 1-2. 7  graphically  present  the  propensity  data 
for  active  duty  services  as  well  as  the  National  Guard,  Reserves 
and  Coast  Guard  across  each  of  the  26  tracking  areas.  The 
propensity  data  for  the  four  active  duty  services  were  discussed 
in  Section  I.  Propensity  for  the  Reserves  (15.7%  vs.  20.6%)  and 
the  National  Guard  (15.0%  vs.  18.6%)  showed  significant  Spring- 
to-Spring  increases.  Propensity  for  the  Coast  Guard,  however, 
remained  unchanged  from  Spring  1979  (11.8%  vs.  12.2%).  Respondents 
who  indicated  a  positive  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Reserve  com 
ponents  also  were  asked  which  branches  of  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  they  would  select.  The  propensity  figures  are 
as  follows: 

Reserves 


Air  Force  6. 3% 

Army  5.9% 

Navy  2.8% 

Marine  Corps  2.8% 

National  Guard 

Army  National  Guard  10.0% 

Air  National  Guard  7.5% 
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Differs  significantly  irom  the  total  U.S 


Table  2.1  summarizes  the  propensity  data  for  each  of  the 
services  within  each  of  the  26  tracking  areas.  Relative  to 
national  averages,  the  following  exceptions  occur: 


1. 


The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Air  Force 
deviates  from  the  U.S.  average  of  T6 . 3% 


as 

follows  in  these  areas: 

Below  Average 

Above  Average 

• 

New  York  City  (12.6%) 

• 

Alabama/Mississippi/Ten¬ 
nessee  (26.0%) 

• 

Boston  (12.0%) 

a 

Texas  (25.6%) 

• 

Pittsburgh  (12.0%) 

• 

South  Carolina/Georgia 
(28.7%) 

2.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Navy  deviates  from  the 
U.S.  average  of  15.8%  as  follows  in  these  areas: 


Below  Average 

Above  Average 

• 

New  York  City  (10.5%) 

•  South  Carolina/Georgia 

(27.8%) 

• 

Chicago  (10.4%) 

•  New  Orleans  (24.2%) 

• 

Northern  California 
(10.9%) 

3.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Army  deviates  from  the 
U.S.  average  of  14.5%  as  follows  in  these  areas: 

Below  Average  Above  Average 

•  New  York  City  (8.4%)  •  South  Carolina/Georgia 

(23.5%) 


•  Chicago  (8.7%) 

•  Boston  (9.4%) 

•  Washington/Oregon  (6.1%) 


The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Marine  Corps  deviates 
from  the  U.S.  average  of  12.1%  as  follows  in 
these  areas: 


Below  Average  Above  Average 

•  New  York  City  (6.4%)  (No  above-average  tracking 

areas ) 

•  Minnesota/Nebraska/North 
Dakota/South  Dakota 
(7.1%) 

•  Washington/Oregon  (6.1%) 


The  propensity  to  serve  m  the  Reserves  deviates  from 
the  U.S.  average  of  20.6%  as  follows  in  these 


areas : 

Below  Average 

•  New  York  City  (13.7%) 

•  Southern  California/ 
Arizona  (14.0%) 

•  Pittsburgh  (12.2%) 

•  Kansas  City/Oklahoma 
(14.6%) 


Above  Average 

•  Alabama/Mississippi/ 
Tennessee  (27.8%) 

•  South  Carolina/Georgia 
(35.4%) 

•  New  Orleans  (28.1%) 

•  Kentucky  (26.3%) 


The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  National  Guard  deviates 
from  the  U.S.  average  of  18.6%  as  follows  in 
these  areas: 

Below  Average  Above  Average 

•  New  York  City  (9.3%)  •  Alabama/Mississippi/ 

Tennessee  (29.7%) 

•  Harrisburg  (11.6%)  •  South  Carolina/Georgia 

(34.2%) 

•  Chicago  (11.4%) 

•  Northern  California  (9.7%) 

•  Pittsburgh  (10.6%) 


Probably  consider 
Probably  not  consider 
Definitely  not  consider 
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7.  The  propensity  to  serve  in  the  Coast  Guard  deviates 
from  the  U.S.  average  of  12.2%  as  follows  in 
these  areas: 


Below  Average 

Above  Average 

e 

New  York  City  (4.8%) 

•  Florida  (22.3%) 

• 

Harrisburg  (7.7%) 

•  Texas  (18.6%) 

• 

Chicago  (6.2%) 

•  South  Carolina/Georgia 
(19.2%) 

e  Minnesota/Nebraska/ 

North  Dakota/South  Dakota 
(7.9%) 

•  Philadelphia  (7.2%) 
e  Pittsburgh  (6.5%) 

Propensity  for  each  of  the  services  within  each  of  the 
tracking  areas  tends  to  fluctuate  widely  from  wave-to-wave . 

This  instability  of  the  data  reflects  the  relatively  small 
sample  sizes  (approximately  200)  for  each  tracking  area.  Hence, 
wave-to-wave  changes  in  propensity  can  be  a  misleading  indicator 
of  the  relative  geographical  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each 
service.  A  more  stable  indicator  is  the  general  pattern  of 
these  data  over  time.  Accordingly,  the  military  has  consistently 
registered  above-average  appeal  in  the  southern  tracking  areas. 
The  South  Carolina/Georgia  tracking  area  has  been  a  particularly 
strong  market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  weakest  markets  have 
been  in  the  industrial  northern  areas  of  the  country.  The 
New  York  City  tracking  area  has  consistently  registered  below- 
average  levels  of  propensity  for  all  of  the  services. 
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2 . 2  Propensity  to  Work  as  a  Laborer  on  Construction  Jobs 

Prior  to  being  asked  their  propensity  to  serve  in  the  ser¬ 
vices,  respondents  are  asked  to  indicate  their  propensity  to 
work  in  the  following  types  of  jobs: 

•  Laborer  on  construction  jobs 

•  Desk  job  in  a  business  office 

•  Salesman 

Respondents  who  express  positive  propensity  for  military 
service  also  tend  to  be  the  same  individuals  who  express  a 
positive  propensity  toward  working  as  a  laborer  on  construction 
jobs.  As  discussed  in  previous  reports,  this  relationship 
seems  reasonable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  youth  with  positive 
propensity  for  the  military  attach  above-average  importance  to 
learning  a  trade/skills.  The  tracking  area  data  on  propensity 
for  working  as  a  laborer  are  an  additional  indicator  of  where 
the  services  appear  to  have  recruiting  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Table  2.2  summarizes  the  Spring  1980  propensity  data  for 
working  as  a  laborer  on  construction  jobs.  Nationally, 
propensity  is  35.5%.  This  is  a  significant  decline  from 
the  Spring  1979  figure  of  38.1%.  One  tracking  area  is 
below  the  national  level:  New  York  City.  Four  tracking  areas 
are  above  the  national  average:  Minnesota/Nebraska/North  Dakota/ 
South  Dakota,  Northern  California,  Kentucky,  Des  Moines. 
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2.3  Academic  Achievement  and  Derived  Quality  Index 

Success  in  the  service  is  partially  contingent  on  one's 
educational  abilities.  Critics  of  the  all-volunteer  force  have 
focused  on  the  growing  disparity  between  the  ever-increasing  tech¬ 
nical  sophistication  of  tne  military  and  the  increasing  number  of 
recruits  with  insufficient  educational  skills.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  issue,  this  series  of  studies  has  tracked 
the  relative  educational  ability  of  positive  propensity  youth. 

This  has  been  done  by  asking  respondents  to  report  several 
areas  of  academic  information:  high  school  grades, 

high  school  education  program,  mathematics  courses  taken  and 
passed  in  high  school,  and  science  courses  covering  electricity 
and/or  electronics  taken  and  successfully  passed  in  high  school. 

A  quality  index  number  is  computed  for  each  respondent  based  on 
his  responses  to  these  questions.  High  school  education 
program  (i.e.,  college  preparatory,  commercial/business,  and 
vocational)  is  not  used  in  developing  this  index,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  scaler  values  to  this  factor.  The  index 
ranges  from  a  low  score  of  1  to  a  high  score  of  10.  The 
derivation  of  the  quality  index  was  explained  earlier  in 
Table  1.7  (see  Section  I).  Table  2.3  summarizes  the  quality 
index  data.  The  national  figure  is  6.39  which  is  comparable 
to  the  Spring  1979  figure  (6.40).  Deviations  from  this 
national  average  are  geographical  in  nature.  Several  southern 
tracking  areas  are  below  this  figure.  These  areas  are:  Florida, 
Alabama/Mississippi/Tennessee,  Richmond/North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina/Georgia,  and  Kentucky.  Quality  index  values  are 
above  the  U.S.  average  in  two  eastern  areas:  New  York  City 
and  Boston. 

The  number  of  math  courses  taken  and  passed  is  an  important 
component  of  the  quality  index.  As  in  past  waves  of  this 
study,  tracking  areas  in  the  northeast  are  superior  to  other 
areas  on  this  measure.  Southern  tracking  areas,  on  the  other 


hand,  tend  to  be  the  weakest  areas  on  this  measure.  The  data 
are  presented  in  Table  2.4. 

The  high  school  curriculum  is  not  a  component  of  the  quality 
index.  Its  importance  to  this  study,  however,  is  that  it 
contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  propensity  measure.  For 
example,  young  men  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  are  probably 
more  likely  than  their  peers  to  be  interested  in  military 
service  where  they  can  get  additional  vocational  training. 

As  shown  in  Table  2.5,  the  26  tracking  areas  differ  widely 
with  respect  to  high  school  education  programs.  There  is  an 
above-average  incidence  of  having  had  a  college  preparatory 
curriculum  in  the  northeastern  tracking  areas.  Just  the  same 
is  true  for  vocational  curricula  in  the  southern  markets. 

The  levels  of  these  academic  indicators  as  well  as  the 
pattern  of  the  data  across  tracking  areas  is  consistent  with  the 
data  recorded  in  previous  waves  of  the  study. 


RESPONDENT  QUALITY  INDEX 
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Circled  and  boxed  entries  are  those  where  total  U.S.  falls  beyond  the 
range  of  two  Standard  Errors  of  the  Tracking  Area  Estimate 
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(  - 

2.  4  Recalled  Recruiter  Contact 


Table  2.6  presents  the  data  for  recent  recalled  recruiter 
contact  (past  five  to  six  months) .  Only  two  tracking  areas 
deviate  from  the  national  figure  of  26.9%.  These  are  Minnesota/ 
Nebraska/North  Dakota/South  Dakota  and  Pittsburgh  which  are 
both  above  the  national  average. 


Tl— 
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2 . 5  Type  of  Recent  Recruiter  Contact 

Contact  with  service  recruiters  can  be  very  direct  and 
personal,  slich  as  at  a  recruiting  station,  or  more  indirect  and 
anonymous,  such  as  mail  literature.  This  series  of  studies 
has  tracked  recruiter  contact  since  the  first  wave  (Fall  1975) . 
This  issue  is  discussed  below  as  part  of  the  tracking  area 
analysis  and  again  in  Section  III.  The  analysis  of  these  data 
at  the  tracking  area  level  provides  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  services  with  additional  feedback  on  recruiter  contact 
at  a  local  level. 

The  Spring  1979  and  Spring  1980  national  levels  of  each 
type  of  recruiter  contact  are  summarized  below.  The  bases  for 
these  figures  are  those  individuals  who  reported  having  had  recent 
recruiter  contact. 


Spring 
.  79 

Statistically 
Spring  Significant 

'80  Change 

% 

% 

Talked  to  recruiter 
by  telephone 

52.3 

51.7 

No 

Received  recruiting 
literature  in  the  mail 

45.3 

46.3 

No 

Heard  recruiter  talk 
at  high  school 

48.6 

46.1 

No 

Talked  face-to-face 
(not  at  station) 

47.7 

45.  0 

No 

Went  to  a  recruiting 
station 

26.4 

25.6 

No 

Table  2.7  presents  these  data  for  each  of  the  26  tracking 
areas.  As  the  table  shows,  all  of  the  types  of  recruiter  contact 
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exhibit  particular  strengths  and  weaknesses  across  the  tracking 
areas.  This  is  especially  true  of  "talked  to  recruiter  by  tele¬ 
phone."  These  tracking  area  deviations  show  no  particular 
geographical  pattern. 
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2 . 6  Perceived  Adequacy  of  Information  deceived  from  the  Recruiter 

Table  2.8  shows  the  percent  of  respondents  who  felt  that 
they  received  inadequate  information  from  the  various  service 
recruitt  s.  Perceived  adequacy  of  information  is  defined  in 
quantitative  terms.  Specifically,  each  respondent  who  reported 
having  had  recruiter  contact  was  asked  whether  he  felt  that  the 
information  provided  was  .  .  . 

•  All  the  information  you  wanted 

•  Most  of  it 

•  Very  little 

Inadequate  information  was  defined  by  a  response  of  "very 
little. " 

Nationally,  all  four  services  do  reasonably  well.  At  worst, 
only  about  one-in-five  respondents  felt  that  the  contacted 
service  did  not  provide  enough  information.  Moreover,  the 
services  do  not  differ  on  this  measure.  On  a  Spring-to-Spring 
basis  there  were  no  significant  changes  in  the  perceived  adequacy 
of  the  information  provided  by  the  services. 


Soring 

Spring 

•80 

Statistically 

Significant 

‘*79 

Change 

% 

% 

Army 

19.9 

19.6 

NO 

Navy 

17.6 

18.9 

No 

Marine  Corps 

19.9 

18.7 

NO 

Air  Force 

15.4 

17.  3 

No 
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The  data  presented  in  Table  2 . 8  vary  widely  because  of 
the  relatively  small  respondent  bases  in  each  case  (i.e., 
respondents  having  contact  with  specific  service  recruiter  in 
a  particular  tracking  area) .  The  error  ranges  associated  with 
these  estimates,  therefore,  are  large.  There  is  some  variation 
across  tracking  areas  on  this  measure.  A  tracking  area  below 
the  national  figure  indicates  strength  for  the  particular 
service . 
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2. 7  Other  Activities  Concerning  Enlistment 


In  addition  to  recruiter  contact,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  activities  that  an  individual  can  undertake  with  respect 
to  seeking  information  about  the  military.  Since  the  first  wave 
of  this  stuv-y,  respondents  have  been  asked  whether  or  not 
they  have  undertaken  a  series  of  information  seeking  activities 
during  the  previous  six  months.  Table  2.9  summarizes  these 
data  in  terms  of  the  percent  of  youth  who  say  that  they  have 
undertaken  a  particular  activity. 

As  the  table  shows,  youth  in  New  York  City  and  in  Des  Moines 
were  below  the  national  averages  for  several  of  these  activities. 
Just  the  opposite  is  true  for  the  South  Carolina/Georgia  tracking 
area.  The  findings  for  New  York  City  and  South  Carolina/Georgia 
are  consistent  with  the  propensity  data  for  these  two  areas. 

The  year-to-year  changes  in  all  but  three  of  these  activities 
were  discussed  in  Section  I.  The  other  three  items  —  "asked 
for  information  by  mail,"  "physically  or  mentally  tested  at 
military  examining  station,"  and  "made  toll-free  call  to  get 
information"  —  remained  unchanged. 


it 
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2 . 8  Perceived  Difficulty  Of  Obtaining  Either  a  Full  Time  or 
Part  Time  Job 


As  discussed  in  previous  reports,  labor  market  factors  can 
be  expected  to  have  an  effect  on  enlistment,  particularly  in  a 
weak  economy  such  as  the  country  is  currently  experiencing. 

While  unemployment  rates  vary  from  region  to  region  and  for 
men  of  different  ages  and  backgrounds,  perceptions  of  the  job 
market  may  have  a  greater  impact  on  career  choices  than  the 
actual  labor  conditions.  Accordingly,  this  study  has  tracked 
respondents'  perceptions  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  either  a 
full  tim  or  part  time  job  in  their  area  of  the  country.  The 
Spring  .  0  results  are  shown  in  Tables  2.10  and  2.11. 

As  Table  2.10  shows,  32.0%  of  the  young  men  in  the  Spring 
1980  study  felt  that  it  was  "almost  impossible/very  difficult" 
for  someone  their  age  to  get  a  full  time  job.  This  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  higher  than  the  Spring  1979  figure  (28.9%)  and  parallels 
the  actual  change  in  the  labor  market  during  this  time. 

There  are  some  variations  in  these  perceptions  across 
tracking  areas.  Young  men  in  New  York  City,  Michigan/Indiana, 
and  Kentucky  were  particularly  pessimistic  about  finding  full 
time  jobs.  Individuals  in  Texas,  New  Orleans  and  Kansas  City/ 
Oklahoma  were  the  most  optimistic. 

Table  2.11  examines  the  data  for  part  time  employment. 
Nationally,  17.0%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  it  was  "almost 
impossible/very  difficult"  to  find  part  time  employment  in  their 
areas.  This  figure  also  is  significantly  higher  than  the  Spring 
1979  figure  (14.6%). 
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Several  tracking  areas  deviate  from  the  national  average. 
New  York  City,  Alabama/Mississippi/Tennessee,  and  Philadelphia 
were  above  this  average.  Respondents  in  Kansas  City /Oklahoma 
were  below  the  average.  All  in  all,  the  national  decline  in 
employment  opportunities  may  offer  a  national  recruiting  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


SECTION  III 


Analysis  Of  Target  Markets 

For  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  the  background  for  the 
analyses  discussed  in  this  section  is  reprinted  below  from  pre¬ 
vious  reports . 

Through  the  use  of  the  propensity  measure,  we  are  in  effect 
segmenting  the  pool  of  "military  available"  young  men  into  those 
men  who  are  likely  to  be  more  receptive  to  the  military's  re¬ 
cruiting  efforts  and  those  who  will  not.  It  is  important  to  have 
an  understanding  of  what  is  related  to  one  man's  willingness  to 
consider  the  military  as  a  career  option  and  another  man's 
willingness  to  exclude  the  service  from  his  career  options.  Such 
an  understanding  should  help  the  services  maximize  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  their  recruiting. 

The  present  section  first  examines  the  relationship  between 
propensity  and  a  number  of  demographic,  attitudinal,  and  be¬ 
havioral  factors.  The  intent  of  this  analysis  is  to  identify 
those  factors  that  discriminate  between  positive  and  negative 
propensity  groups  and  it  is  undertaken  for  propensity  for  military 
service  in  general  as  well  as  for  the  individual  services. 

The  following  variables  are  included  in  this  analysis: 

Demographic  Variables 

•  Age  (Qu.  3a) 

•  Employment  Status  (Qu.  3f,  3g,  3h) 

•  Race  (Qu.  25) 

•  Educational  Status  (Qu.  3b,  3c,  3d,  3e) 

•  Education  of  Father  (Qu.  20) 


Importance  of  Job  Characteristics  (Qu.  13a) 

Achievability  of  Job  Characteristics  (Qu.  13b) 

Information  Sources/Actions  Taken 

•  Persons  Spoken  To/ Actions  Taken  (Qu.  8c) 

•  Recruiter  Contact  (Qu.  8a,  9a,  9b,  9c,  9d,  9e) 

Influencers  (Qu.  10a,  11a,  12a) 

Advertising  Recall  (Qu.  6a,  6b,  6c,  6d,  7) 

Following  this  analysis  of  the  positive  and  negative  pro- 
pensit  groups,  this  section  examines  the  demographic,  attitudinal 
and  b<r  avioral  characteristics  of  young  men  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  and  are  not  currently  attending  school. 
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3.1  Probability  of  Serving 

The  criterion  measure  in  this  study  is  propensity.  As 
discussed  in  Section  I,  propensity  is  the  rated  likelihood  of 
enlisting  and  is  measured  on  a  four-point  scale.  Respondents 
who  s.'iV  they  "definitely"  or  "probably"  will  enlist  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  service  are  referred  to  as  having  positive  propensity 
for  that  service.  Those  who  say  they  "probably  will  not"  or 
"definitely  will  not"  enlist  are  referred  to  as  having  negative 
propensity  for  a  particular  service.  By  aggregating  all  of  the 
respondents  who  express  positive  propensity  for  any  one  or 
more  active  duty  services,  the  sample  is  dichotomized  in  terms  of 
positive  propensity  and  negative  propensity  individuals.  This 
segmentation  is  the  primary  focus  of  this  section. 

The  strength  of  respondents 1  enlistment  intentions  can  be 
gauged  by  looking  at  the  distribution  of  responses  within  the 
measure.  Table  3.1  presents  the  propensity  measure  broken 
down  into  each  of  its  response  alternatives.  The  following  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Among  the  great  majority  of  positive  propensity 
respondents  the  intention  to  enlist  is  at  best 
tentative.  This  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
nine-out-of-ten  positive  propensity  responses 

fall  into  the  category  of  probably  will  enter  military 
service.  This  pattern  of  positive  propensity 
responses  has  been  consistent  across  services 
and  across  the  10  waves  of  this  study. 

2.  In  recent  past  waves,  the  largest  single  category 
of  negative  enlistment  intentions  consisted  of 
respondents  who  said  that  they  will  definitely 
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TABLE  3.1 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESPONSES  FOR  MEASURE  OF  PROPENSITY 


Air 

Force 

Array 

Marine 

Corps 

X 

Z 

Z 

z 

1  1 

■  1  1  ■ 

” 

Response 

De finitely 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.3 

Probably 

16.5 

12.9 

10.6 

1A.5 

Probably  not 

AO.  3 

38.7 

38.0 

39.0 

Definitely  not 

39.6 

A5.1 

A8.2 

A3. 5 

Don't  know/ not  sure 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Base :  All  Respondents 
Source :  Question  5 
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not  enlist.  While  this  -s  still  true  for 
three  of  the  four  services,  the  disparity 
between  the  two  response  categories  is 
narrowing.  The  Air  Force  exemplifies  this 
change.  Hence,  strong  negative  feelings 
toward  enlisting  seem  to  be  softening,  at 
least  momentarily. 

As  in  previous  waves,  approximately  one-half 
of  the  sample  label  themselves  as  either 
probably  likely  or  probably  not  likely  to 
enlist.  This  apparent  uncertainty  in  their 
attitudes  toward  military  service  may  make 
this  group  susceptible  to  recruiting  communi¬ 
cations. 
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3.2  Demographic  Variables 

In  each  wave  of  this  study  the  positive  and  negative  pro¬ 
pensity  groups  have  differed  with  respect  to  their  demographics. 
Table  3.2  profiles  the  two  propensity  groups  in  terms  of  15 
demographic  variables.  The  positive  and  negative  propensity 
groups  differ  sicmificantly  on  all  but  one  variable .  The 
differences  between  the  groups  have  been  observed  in  each  of 
the  previous  waves. 


The  two  propensity  groups  differ  as  follows: 


1.  Positive  propensity  youth  are  younger.  Although 
not  shown  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  youth 
who  express  positive  propensity  decreases  with 
increasing  age. 

1 .  Positive  propensity  youth  are  more  likely  to  be 
unemployed  and  looking  for  work. 

3.  Blacks  and  other  non-white  male  youth  make  up  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  positive  propensity 
group  -Jian  they  do  of  the  negative  propensity 
group . 

4.  Concomrtant  with  the  age  finding  is  the  fact  that 
high  school  students  make  up  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  positive  propensity  group  than  of  the 
negative  propensity  group.  Likewise,  college 
students  and  high  school  graduates  who  are  not 
currently  in  school  are  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
negative  propensity  group. 

5.  Throughout  this  series  of  studies  fathers’  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  used  as  an  index  of  socio-economic 
status.  This  index  indicates  that  positive 
propensity  youth  come  from  more  modest  socio¬ 
economic  backgrounds.  Fathers'  education  is 
explained  below.* 


*  Education  o t  fathers  was  measured  on  an  eight-point  scale. 

1.  Did  not  complete  high  school 

2.  Finished  high  school  or  equivalent 

3.  Adult  education  program 

4.  Business  or  trade  school 

5.  Some  college 

6.  Finished  college  (four  years) 

7.  Attended  graduate  or  professional  school 

8.  Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional  degree 
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TABLE  3.2 

ANALYSIS  OP  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Positive 

Propensity 

1 


Negative 

Propensity 

X 


Variable 


Average  age* 

17.93 

18.53 

Not  employed/ looking  for  work 

32.6 

21.7 

Blacks 

17.0 

8.8 

Other  non -white 

2.8 

1.8 

Students 

65.6 

59.5 

10th  grade 

17.7 

9.1 

11th  grade 

23.2 

14.7 

1-2  years  of  college 

6.2 

16.4 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

22.1 

32.2 

Education  of  father* 

2.80 

3.44 

Quality  index* 

5.93 

6.63 

College  preparatory  curriculum 
in  high  school 

33.6 

48.9 

Vocational  curriculum 
in  high  school 

49.3 

34.7 

Coomerclal/business  curriculum 
in  high  school 

15.3 

15.0** 

A' s  and  B's  in  high  school 

20.4 

32.1 

Base: 

(1713) 

(3449) 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

*  The  two  groups  differ  significantly  on  all  variables  except 
where  indicated 

**  Not  statistically  significant 


6.  Positive  propensity  youth  tend  to  have  weaker 

academic  backgrounds  as  indicated  by  the  quality 
index,  their  high  school  curricula,  and  their 
reported  high  school  grades. 

Table  3.3  profiles  the  demographics  of  the  positive  pro¬ 
pensity  groups  for  each  of  the  four  active  duty  services  and  the 
Reserve  components.  Profiles  for  the  negative  propensity  groups 
have  been  omitted  since  they  resemble  the  overall  negative  pro¬ 
pensity  group  shown  in  Table  3.2.  As  shown  in  Table  3.3,  the 
Reserve  components  appear  to  be  attracting  higher  quality 
individuals. 
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TABLE  3.3 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS 
POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  GROUPS* 

INDIVIDUAL  SERVICES 


Air 

Force 

Army 

Marine 

Corps 

Navy 

National 

Guard  Reservet 

Z 

X 

X 

X 

Z  Z 

■  — 

— 

" — 

1  ' 

1 

Variable 

Average  age* 

17.88 

18.00 

17.94 

17.96 

18.11 

18.13 

Not  employed/ 
looking  for  work 

32.3 

35.8 

32.6 

32.3 

31.7 

32.9 

Blacks 

18.2 

22.2 

19.6 

17.0 

19.2 

19.5 

Other  non -white 

3.1 

3.4 

3.6 

3.0 

1.9 

2.1 

St udents 

66. 5 

61. 6i/ 

64. 

65.7 

60.9^ 

62.2-/ 

ICth  grade 

18. 5 

19.6 

20.2 

17.7 

15.7 

14.2 

11th  grade 

23.7 

20.7 

22.3 

21.7 

20.8 

22.3 

1-2  years  of  college 

6.9 

5.5 

5.3 

7.2 

6.8 

6.6 

High  school  graduate, 
not  In  school 

22.8 

22.9 

20.5 

21.5 

25.2 

25.5 

Education  of  father* 

2.82 

2.55 

2.68 

2.77 

2.80 

2.85 

Quality  index* 

6.05 

5.58 

5.80 

5.90 

5.99 

6.09 

College  preparatory 
curriculum  in 
high  school 

36.1 

25.4 

29.3 

33.1 

33.3 

36.1 

Vocational 
curriculum  in 
high  school 

48.1 

55.9 

51.7 

48.1 

47.6 

47.0 

Commerclal/business 
curriculum  in 
high  school 

14.3 

16.9 

17.3 

16.0 

17.3 

15.0 

A’x  and  B's  in 
high  school 

22.0 

16.4 

20.1 

20.3 

22.8 

23.0 

Ba  e: 

(950) 

(751) 

(627) 

(821) 

(963) 

(1057) 

*  l  ean  scale  values  shown 

+  Ihe  positive  propensity  group  for  each  service  differs  significantly  from 
its  corresponding  negative  propensity  group  on  most  variables,  except 
where  noted. 

— ^Difference  not  statistically  significant  from  corresponding  negative 
propensity  group. 
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3 . 3  Importance  of  Job  Characteristics 


The  following  comments  are  repeated  from  previous  reports 
for  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 

As  a  means  of  better  understanding  respondents'  job  decision¬ 
making  process,  they  were  asked  to  consider  12  job  characteris¬ 
tics  and  to  indicate  the  importance  they  attach  to  each.  The 
job  characteristics  are  those  that  are  believed  to  be  most 
salient  to  16  to  21  year  old  youth  when  considering  a  job. 

Insofar  as  the  services  must  compete  with  industry  and  other  areas 
of  the  public  sector  for  manpower,  it  is  essential  that  the 
"military  job"  encompass  valued  job  attributes.  Hence,  this 
question  provides  important  feedback  to  the  services  for  purposes 
of  developing  effective  recruiting  strategies. 

■■'hie  3.4  compares  the  two  propensity  groups  on  the  12 
attributes.  Both  groups  consider  all  of  the  attributes  to  be 
somewhat  important,  especially  "enjoy  your  job",  "good  income", 
and  "job  security".  Likewise,  both  groups  attach  relatively 
less  importance  to  such  attributes  as  "recognition  and  status", 
"adventure  and  excitement",  and  "doing  something  for  your  country." 

Relative  to  negative  propensity  youth,  positive  propensity 
youth  rated  six  of  the  attributes  as  more  important,  especially 
the  issue  of  patriotism  ("doing  something  for  your  country") . 

On  the  other  hand,  negative  propensity  youth  attached  greater 
importance  to  "enjoy  your  job"  and  "employer  treats  you  well" 
than  did  positive  propensity  males. 

A  statistical  analysis  of  these  data  reveals  that  differences 
between  positive  and  negative  propensity  youth  with  respect 
to  these  characteristics  tend  to  be  general  and  not  service 
specific.  Hence,  it  appears  that  the  services  are  drawing  upon 
young  men  with  similar  job  attribute  valuer,  as  well  as  similar 
demographics . 
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TABLE  3.4 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
IMPORTANCE  OF  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS* 


Positive 

Negative 

Propensity 

Propensity 

Difference 

Job  Characteristics 

Enjoy  your  job 

3.36 

3.43 

-0.07 

Good  income 

3.33 

3.34 

-0.01  ** 

Job  security 

3.30 

3.30 

■  - —  link 

Teaches  valuable  trade/skill 

3.29 

3.17 

+0.12 

Opportunity  for  good  family  life 

3.25 

3.19 

40.06 

Developing  your  potential 

3.23 

3.24 

-0.01  ** 

Retirement  income 

3.20 

3.11 

40.09 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

3.17 

3.17 

— _  X* 

Employer  treats  you  well 

3.14 

3.19 

-0.05 

Doing  something  for  your  country 

2.94 

2.54 

+0.40 

Adventure  and  excitement 

2.70 

2.44 

+0.26 

Recognition  and  status 

2.62 

2.42 

+0.20 

Base: 

(1713) 

(3449) 

Source:  Question  13a 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  *  Extremely  important 

3  «  Very  important 
2  *  Fairly  important 
1  »  Not  important  at  all 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
Importance.  The  two  propensity  groups  differ 
significantly  except  where  Indicated. 

a 

**  Not  statistically  significant 
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3.4  Achievability  of  Job  Characteristics 

As  discussed  in  previous  reports,  for  a  job  characteristic 
to  be  an  enlistment  motivation,  it  must  be  valued  and  perceived 
as  something  that  can  be  readily  achieved  in  the  military. 

Hence,  after  being  asked  how  important  they  considered  each  job 
characteristic  to  be,  respondents  were  asked  to  rate  the  12 
characteristics  in  terms  of  whether  they  could  be  more  readily 
achieved  in  military  or  civilian  life.  A  five-point  scale  was 
used.  An  average  rating  less  than  3.00  indicates  that  the  job 
characteristic  is  perceived  to  be  more  achievable  in  the  military 
a  rating  above  3.00  indicates  that  the  characteristic  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  more  achievable  in  a  civilian  job. 

The  job  characteristic  perception  data  are  shown  in  Table 
3.5.  Relative  to  the  negative  propensity  group,  positive 
propensity  youth  considered  all  of  the  job  characteristics  to 
be  more  achievable  in  the  military  than  in  civilian  life.  The 
two  groups  differed  the  greatest  on  two  attributes:  "gives  you 
the  job  you  wart"  and  "enjoy  your  job." 

On  an  absolute  basis,  positive  propensity  youth  considered 
four  attributes  to  more  achievable  in  a  civilian  job.  These 
were:  "employer  treats  you  well",  "good  income",  "opportunity 

for  good  familj  life",  and  "enjoy  your  job." 

On  an  absolute  basis,  negative  propensity  youth  considered 
five  of  the  12  attributes  to  be  more  achievable  in  the  military. 
These  were:  "doing  something  for  your  country",  "adventure 
and  excitement",  "teaches  valuable  trade/skill",  "job  security", 
and  "retirement  income." 

As  in  the  case  of  job  attribute  values,  the  differences 
between  propensity  groups  on  these  perceptions  tend  to  be 
general  and  not  service  specific. 
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TABLE  3.5 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 
ACHIEVABILITY  OF  JOB  CHARACTERISTICS* 


Positive 

Propensity 

Negative 

Propensity 

Difference 

Job  Characteristics 

Doing  something  for  your  country 

1.68 

1.90 

-0.22 

Adventure  and  excitement 

2.20 

2.62 

-0.42 

Teaches  valuable  trade/skill 

2.38 

2.89 

-0.51 

Job  security 

2.53 

2.84 

-0.31 

Developing  your  potential 

2.66 

3.23 

-0.57 

Retirement  income 

2.68 

2.98 

-0.30 

Recognition  and  status 

2.71 

3.14 

-0.43 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

2.96 

3.60 

-0.64 

Enjoy  your  job 

3.31 

3.91 

-0.60 

Opportunity  for  good  family  life 

3.42 

3.99 

-0.57 

Good  income 

3.46 

4.00 

-0.54 

Employer  treats  you  well 

3.62 

3.94 

-0.32 

Base: 

(1713) 

(3449) 

Source:  Question  I3b 
*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  5  *  Much  more  likely  in  civilian 

4  *  Somewhat  more  likely  in  civilian 
3  ■  Either  civilian  or  military 
2  -  Somewhat  more  likely  in  military 
1  ■  Much  more  likely  in  military 

Therefore,  a  smaller  value  indicates  relatively  greater 
military  likelihood.  The  two  propensity  groups  differ 
significantly  on  all  characteristics. 
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"Doing  something  for  your  country"  is  the  job  character¬ 
istic  that  respondents  felt  was  most  likely  to  be  achieved  in 
the  military.  Given  the  current  favorable  mood  of  the  country 
toward  the  military,  the  services  should  consider  promoting 
the  importance  of  this  attribute. 

For  an  attribute  to  be  a  source  of  enlistment  motivation, 
individuals  must  perceive  it  to  be  both  relatively  important 
and  attainable  in  the  military.  Figure  3.1  illustrates  this 
comparison  for  positive  propensity  respondents  in  the  form  of 
a  two-by-two  matrix.  The  analysis  involves  dividing  the  12  job 
characteristics  into  two  groups:  those  perceived  to  be  more 
achievable  in  the  military  and  those  perceived  to  be  more 
achievable  in  a  civilian  job.  Next,  within  each  group,  the  job 
characteristics  are  rank  ordered  in  terms  of  their  relative 
importance.  The  top  six  attributes  are  those  considered  to  be 
relatively  important  and  the  balance  are  those  that  can  be 
considered  to  be  relatively  less  important.  A  similar  analysis 
was  done  for  negative  propensity  youth  and  is  presented  in 
Figure  3.2. 
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FIGURE  3.1 


POSITIVE  PROPENSITY  RESPONDENTS 


More  Achievable  More  Achievable 

in  in 

Military*  Civilian  Job** 


Relatively 

f - 

Job  security 

T - - '  " 

Enjoy  your  job 

Important 

Teaches  valuable 
trade/skill 

Good  income 

Developing  your 
potential 

Opportunity  for 
good  family  life 

Relatively 

Less 

Important 

Retirement  income 

Doing  something  for 

Gives  you  the 
job  you  want 

your  country 

Adventure  and 

Employer  treats 
you  well 

excitement 

Recognition  and 
status 

Based  on  scores  of  less  than  3.0  on  the  job  characteristic 
achievability  scale  (See  Table  3.5) 

Based  on  scores  of  3.0  or  higher  on  the  job  characteristic 
achievability  scale  (See  Table  3.5) 


FIGURE  3.2 
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NEGATIVE  PROPENSITY  RESPONDENTS 


More  Achievable  More  Achievable 

in  in 

Military*  Civilian  Job** 


Relatively 

Important 

- - 

Job  security 

Enjoy  your  job 

Good  income 

Developing  your 
potential 

Employer  treats 
you  vrell 

Opportunity  for 
good  family  life 

Relatively 

Teaches  valuable 
trade/skill 

Less 

Important 

Retirement  income 

Gives  you  the 

Doing  something  for 
your  country 

Adventure  and 
excitement 

Recognition  and 
status - - 

job  you  want 

*  Based  on  scores  of  less  than  3.0  on  the  job  characteristic 
achievability  scale  (See  Table  3.5) 

**  Eased  on  scores  of  3.0  or  higher  on  the  job  characteristic 
achievability  scale  (See  Table  3.5) 
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As  shown  in  the  matrix,  three  important  job  characteristics 
— "enjoy  your  job",  "good  income"  and  "opportunity  for  good 
family  life" — were  perceived  by  positive  propensity  youv.h 
to  be  relatively  hard  to  attain  in  the  military.  These 
attributes,  therefore,  represent  recruiting  opportunities. 

Negative  propensity  youth  considered  five  valued  job 
characteristics  as  relatively  more  attainable  in  a  civilian 
job.  These  attributes  were:  "enjoy  your  job",  "good  income", 
"developing  your  potential",  "employer  treats  you  well",  and 
"opportunity  for  good  family  life."  These  represent  advertising 
and  recruiting  opportunities. 
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3.5  Information  Sources.  Actions  Taken.  Advertising  Recall. 
Recruiter  Contact,  Influencers 


Propensity  to  serve  in  the  military  may  be  understood, 
in  part,  by  considering  a  number  of  information-oriented 
activities.  Some  of  these  activities  may  be  self- initiated, 
such  as  asking  for  information  by  mail.  In  other  cases,  the 
individual  may  be  a  passive  recipient  of  information,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  advertising.  Examining  this  information 
receipt  process,  therefore,  provides  insight  into  enlistment 
propensity. 


Table  3.6  summarizes  the  information-oriented  activities 
of  the  two  propensity  groups.  As  in  previous  waves,  positive 
and  negative  propensity  youth  differ  significantly  on  most 
of  these  activities.  The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  table: 


1.  Compared  to  their  negative  propensity  counterparts, 

those  in  the  positive  propensity  group  are  more  likely  to 
have  discussed  enlistment  with  influential  others. 

The  two  groups  do  not  differ  on  the  one  activity 
that  individuals  cannot  control — direct  mail 
literature. 

7.  Positive  propensity  men  are  more  likely  than  others 

to  have  asked  for  information  by  mail  and  by  telephone 
and  to  have  been  tested  for  the  services. 

3.  Except  for  recall  of  Air  Force  advertising, 

respondents  in  the  two  propensity  groups  do  not 
differ  with  respect  to  their  recall  of  service 
advertising. 

The  two  propensity  groups  also  differ  with  respect  to 
several  aspects  of  recalled  recruiter  contact.  These  data 
are  summarized  in  Table  3.7  and  discussed  below: 


1. 


Significantly  more  positive  than  negative  youth 
reported  having  had  recruiter  contact  at  some  time 
in  the  past. 
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TABLE  3.6 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  TIE  MILITARY 
INFORMATION  SOURCES,  ACTIONS  TAKEN,  ADVERTISING  RECALL 


Posicive  Negaive  Statistically 


Talked  with  one  or  both  parents 

56.7 

27.0 

Yes 

Talked  with  friends  in  or 
out  of  service 

54.0 

29.: 

Yes 

Received  recruiting  literature 
in  the  nail 

45.3 

46.*.* 

No 

Talked  with  girlfriend  or  wife 

29.5 

14. (' 

Yes 

Talked  with  teacher  or  guidance 
counselor 

19.1 

7.‘ 

Yes 

Actions  Taken  (( 


Asked  for  information  by  mail 

18.9 

6.; 

Yes 

Took  aptitude  test  in  high  school 
given  by  Araed  Services 

15.4 

12.? 

Yes 

Physically  or  mentally  tested  at 
military  examining  station 

6.9 

2.‘, 

Yes 

Made  toll-free  call  to  get 
Information 

4.2 

1.1 

Yes 

Advertising  Recall; 
Seeing/Hearing  (Qu. 


X  Recall 

■grj* 


Air  Force 

74.7 

64.  < 

Yes 

Army 

77.6 

81.6 

No 

Marine  Corps 

72.6 

70.3 

No 

Navy 

72.5 

70.2 

No 

Joint  Services  Campaign 

67.5 

68.6 

No 

Base: 

(1713) 

(3449) 

*  Base:  Respondents  Asked  Question  for  Specific  Service 
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TABLE  3.7 


ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  TIC  MILITARY 
RECRUITER  CONTACT 


Recruiter  Contact:  (Qu»  8a  &  9a) 
Pest  5-6  months  -  eny  service 
Ever  -  any  service 


Positive 

'ropenslty 

Negative 

Propensity 

Statistically 

Significant 

X 

X 

31.7 

24.6 

Yes 

56.1 

48.7 

Yes 

Type  of  Recruiter  Contact  in 
Past  5-6  Months  (Qu.  8b7 


Talked 

face-to-face  (not  at  station) 

17.7 

9.2 

Yes 

Heard  recruiter  talk  at  high  school 

15.9 

10.5 

Yes 

Talked 

to  recruiter  by  telephone 

14.9 

13.2 

No 

Went  to 

recruiting  station 

11.8 

4.3 

Yes 

Recruit  -»r  Contact  Initiated  by 

Rssponc  .  nt  (Qu.  9d)* 


Air  Force 

55.8 

33.2 

Yes 

Army 

42.6 

22.2 

Yes 

Marine  Corps 

48.6 

25.6 

Yes 

Navy 

48.0 

27.3 

Yes 

Recruiter  Information  Considered 
Adequate  (Qu.  9e)* 

Air  Force 

84.5 

81.8 

No 

Army 

80.6 

80.4 

No 

Marine  Corps 

79.7 

82.7 

No 

Navy 

80.2 

81.7 

No 

Felt  More  Favorable  About 

Joining  After  Talking  to 
(Service)  Recruiter  (<)u.  9f)* 

Air  Force 

44.0 

22.6 

Yes 

Army 

36.5 

18.8 

Yes 

Marine  Corps 

43.9 

17.9 

Yes 

Navy 

42.1 

21.4 

Yes 

Base: 


(1713)  (3449) 


*  Base:  Respondents  Asked  Question  for  Specific  Service 
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2.  With  respect  to  the  type  of  recent  recruiter  contact 
reported,  the  two  groups  differ  on  all  but  "talked 
to  recruiter  by  telephone." 

3.  Among  positive  propensity  respondents  who  reported 
having  recruiter  contact,  approximately  one-half 
said  that  the  contact  was  self- initiated.  The 

ratio  among  negative  propensity  youth  is  significantly 
lower. 

4.  As  in  previous  waves,  the  two  groups  do  not  differ 
with  respect  to  the  perceived  adequacy  of  infor¬ 
mation  received.  Nevertheless,  by  a  ratio  of  2:1, 
positive  propensity  men  felt  more  favorable  than 
negative  propensity  individuals  about  enlisting 
after  talking  to  a  recruiter.  This  may  have  been 
due,  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  significantly  mere 
positive  propensity  men  initiated  the  recruiter 
contact. 


Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  attitudes  of  their  parents  and  friends  toward  their 
enlisting.  The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  3.8.  As  shown 
in  the  table,  positive  propensity  men  were  more  likely  than 
their  negative  counterparts  to  perceive  their  parents  and 
friends  to  support  their  joining  the  military.  More  fathers 
than  mothers  and  more  parents  than  friends  were  perceived  to  be 
in  favor  of  military  service.  These  findings  may  reflect  the 
fact  that  people  tend  to  perceive  that  important  others  share 
their  attitudes  and  perceptions  . 


mm 


m 
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TABLE  3.8 

ANALYSIS  OF  PROPENSITY  TO  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY 

PERCEIVED  ATTITUDES  OF  PARENTS/FRIENDS 
TOWARD  JOINING  THE  MILITARY 


Positive 

Negative 

Statistically 

Mother 

Propensity 

X 

Propensity 

X 

Significant 

In  favor 

27.9 

12.6 

Yes 

Against 

32.0 

48.0 

Yes 

Neutral 

35. 8 

34.6 

No 

Father 

In  favor 

42.7 

21.5 

Yes 

Against 

12.1 

25.0 

Yes 

Neutral 

35.4 

44.6 

Yes 

Friends 

In  favor 

20.2 

7.1 

Yes 

Against 

22.7 

39.3 

Yes 

Neutral 

52.8 

48.5 

Yes 

Base: 

Source: 

(1713) 

Questions  10a  -  12c 

(3449) 

3 . 6  Relationship  Between  Propensity  and  Recruiter  Contact 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  to  inform  young  men  about  the 
all-volunteer  force.  The  most  direct  means  is  through  re¬ 
cruiter  contact.  Through  contact  with  service  recruiters,  young 
men  become  more  knowledgeable  about  military  service.  This 
experience,  in  turn,  may  positively  or  negatively  influence 
their  attitudes  toward  military  service.  Whether  recruiter 
contact  produces  enlistment  propensity  or  just  the  opposite  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  study. 

With  the  above  in  mind.  Table  3.9  relates  propensity  for 
each  service  to  contact  with  a  recruiter  from  that  service. 

The  proportion  of  respondents  expressing  a  positive  attitude 
toward  a  particular  service  and  who  also  reported  that  they 
had  contact  with  a  recruiter  from  that  service  ranges  from 
21%  to  33.5%.  The  comparable  figures  among  negative  propensity 
youth  are  significantly  lower  in  all  cases . 


i. 

1 
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TABLE  3.9 

EVER  HAD  CONTACT  W”TH  RECRUITER  FROM  SPECIFIC  SERVICE 
RELATED  TO  PROPENSITY  FOR  THE  SAME  SERVICE* 


Propensity 

for  Individual 

Service 

Contact  With 
Recruiter  Free 

Positive 

X 

Negative 

X 

Difference 

X 

Air  Force 

21.0 

12.0 

+7.0 

Army 

33.5 

23.8 

+9.7 

Marine  Corps 

23.2 

12.3 

+10.9 

Navy 

25.5 

13.2 

+12.3 

ease:  The  Appropriate  Positive  and  Negative  Propensity  Groups 
for  Each  Service 


Source:  Creation  9b 


3 . 7  Enlistment  Decision  Process 


As  shown  in  previous  waves  of  this  study,  the  four  active 
duty  services  appear  to  be  drawing  from  a  common  pool  of 
"military  available"  males,  rather  than  from  distinct  segments. 
Table  3.10  shows  that  positive  propensity  individuals,  on  the 
average,  felt  positive  about  more  than  two  services.  For 


L 


example,  one-half  (50.8%)  of  the  young  men  who  expressed 
positive  propensity  for  the  Marine  Corps  also  expressed  positive 
propensity  for  the  Air  Force. 


The  conclusion  drawn  from  Table  3.10  is  consistent  with 
the  within-and-across  service  analysis  of  demographic  variables 
and  job  characteristic  perceptions  discussed  earlier.  In 
earlier  reports,  it  was  reasoned  that  the  enlistment  decision 
involves  a  two-step  process.  First  the  individual  decides 
upon  the  military  and  then  chooses  among  the  different  services. 
This  is  comparable  to  the  classic  marketing  paradigm  where  the 
consumer  chooses  to  buy  the  product  and  then  chooses  among 
alternative  brands.  The  Spring  1980  data  suggest  that  this 
hypothesis  remains  valid. 


TABLE  3.10 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  PROSPECTS  SHOW  POSITIVE 
PROPENSITY  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  SERVICE 


Also  Show  Positive  Propensity 
for  These  Services: 

Air  Force 

Army 

Marine  Corps 
Navy 


Air  Marine 


Average  Number  of 
Ac -i ve  Duty  Services 


2. IS  2.36  2. 55 


2.33 


Base: 


(950)  (751)  (627) 


(821) 


Source :  Question  5 


3.8  High  School  Graduates  Not  in  School 


The  all-volunteer  force  requires  individuals  who  have 
the  maturity  and  educational  abilities  necessary  to  operate 
■increasingly  more  sophisticated  weapons  and  systems.  For  this 
reason  the  services  have  been  particularly  interested  in  attract 
ing  high  school  graduates  who  are  not  pursuing  any  additional 
formal  education.  Compared  to  high  school  dropouts,  they  tend 
to  be  more  mature  and  mentally  capable.  Moreover,  they  ara 
more  li  ...i*  than  others  to  be  responsive  to  the  vocational 
training  offered  by  the  services. 

The  all-volunteer  force  has  had  difficulty  attracting 
high  school  graduates.  This  is  reflected  in  the  decreasing 
proportion  of  enlistees  with  high  school  diplomas.  To  helt 
the  services  attract  high  school  graduates,  this  series  of 
studies  has  examined  the  demographics  and  enlistment-oriented 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  this  subgroup  of  16  to  21  year  o Id 
males.  The  following  is  a  discussion  of  this  group  as  they 
appear  in  the  Spring  1980  wave. 

In  the  Spring  1980  wave,  28.8%  of  ;he  sample  are 
individuals  who  have  graduated  from  high  school  and  are  not 
currently  in  school.  Tables  3.11  and  3.12  examine  this  gr aup 
in  terms  of  their  demographics,  attitudes,  and  behavior 
vis-a-vis  the  total  sample.  The  following  conclusions  aboit 
this  group  emerge: 

1.  Demographically,  the  group  of  high  school  graduates 
who  are  not  in  school  are  below  the  U.S.  averages 
for  16  to  21  year  old  males  with  respect  to  these 
characteristics:  not  employed  and  looking  for 

work.  Black,  having  taken  a  college  preparatory 
curriculum  in  high  school  and  reported  high  school 
grades.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  above-average 
with  respect  to  having  taken  a  vocational  or 
commercial  high  school  curriculum. 
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TABLE  3.11 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 


High  School 

Total 

Statistically 

Graduates 

Sample 

Significant* 

1 

Z 

Variable 

Not  employed/looking  for  work 

12.7 

25.4 

Yes -lower 

Blacks 

10.5 

11.7 

Yes -lower 

Other  non-white 

1.8 

2.1 

No 

Education  of  father* 

2.91 

3.22 

No 

Quality  index* 

6.36 

6.39 

No 

College  preoaratory  curriculum 
in  high  school 

31.6 

43.8 

Yes -lower 

Vocational  curriculum 
in  hip'-,  school 

47.9 

39.6 

Yes -higher 

Coi5aer?i?.?./business  curriculum 
in  high  rhool 

19.4 

15.1 

Yes-higher 

A* s  and  3’s  in  high  3Chool 

20.8 

28.2 

Yes-lower 

Base: 

(1502) 

(5217) 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 


+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  l.S.  estimate. 


TABLE  3.12 

ATTITUDINAL/ BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

PROPENSITY  TC  SERVE  IN  THE  MILITARY ,  INFORMATION  SOURCES,  ACTIONS  TAKES 


High  School 
Graduates 

Total 

Sample 

Statistically 

Significant* 

*  * 

X  Z 


Positive  Propensity  (On.  5) 

Air  Force 

14.4 

18.3 

Yes-lower 

Army 

11.5 

14.5 

Yes-lower 

Marine  Corps 

8.6 

12.1 

Yes -lower 

Navy 

11.7 

15.8 

Yes -lower 

Information  Sources  (Qu.  8c) 

Talked  with  friends  in 
or  out  of  service 

36.3 

37.5 

No 

Talked  with  one  or  both  parents 

28.4 

36.9 

Yes -lower 

Talked  with  girlfriend  or  wife 

18.7 

19.1 

No 

Talked  with  teacher  or 
guidance  counselor 

5.8 

11.3 

Yes -lower 

Actions  Taken  (Qu.  8c) 

Took  aptitude  test  in  high  school 
given  by  Armed  Services 

15.0 

13.7 

No 

Asked  for  information  by  mail 

8.0 

10.7 

Yes-lower 

Physically  or  mentally  tested  at 
military  examining  station 

4.6 

4.1 

No 

Made  toll-free  call  to  get 
information 

2.3 

2.1 

No 

Base:  (1502)  (5217) 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.12 


ATTIT’JD INAL/ BEHAVIORAL  PROFILE  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

RECRUITER  CONTACT 


High  School  Total  Statistically 

Graduates  Sample  Significant-*- 

7.  Z 


Recruiter  Contact:  (Qu.  8a  &  9a) 

Past  5-6  ironths  -  any  service 

22.1 

26.9 

Yes -lower 

Ever  -  any  service 

59.2 

50.9 

Yes -higher 

Recruiter  Contact  Initiated  by 
Respondent  (Ou.  9d)* 

Air  Force 

37.1 

41.4 

No 

Army 

22.3 

29.4 

Yes -lower 

Karine  Ccros 

34.0 

34.3 

No 

Navy 

30.2 

35.6 

Yes-lower 

Recruiter  Information  Considered 
Adequate  Qu  9e)* 


Air  Force 

83.9 

82.7 

No 

Army 

83.0 

80.4 

No 

Marine  Cor  js 

80.5 

81.3 

No 

Navy 

85.7 

81.1 

Yes -higher 

Felt  More  ?avorable  About 

Joining  Af  ter  Talking  to 
(Service)  Recruiter  (Qu.  9f  )* 

Air  Force 

26.2 

30.2 

Yes -lower 

Army 

22.0 

25.0 

Yes -lower 

Karine  Corps 

27,7 

27.5 

No 

Navy- 

26.5 

29.7 

No 

Base: 

0  5i-2) 

(5217) 

*  Base:  Respondents  Having  Contact  with  Specific  Service 

V  *, 

-*•  statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Vherj  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  h:.gher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.12 

ATTITUD1NAL/ BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

ADVERTISING  RECALL 


High  School 

Tot  al 

Statistically 

Graduates 

Sac pie 

Signif icant+ 

Advertising  Recall:  Z  Recall 
Seeing/Hearing 

% 

z 

Air  Force 

61.1 

66.6 

No 

Army 

78.6 

80.8 

No 

Marine  Corps 

73.5 

70.6 

No 

Navy 

67.0 

70.3 

No 

Joint  Services  Campaign 

67.2 

68.5 

No 

Base:  Respondents  Asked  Question 

for  Specific 

Service 

Source:  Question  6a 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estiraite  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  v triable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.12 


ATTITtlDINAL / BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

JOl  CHARACTERISTIC  ATTITUDES 


High  School 
Graduates 

Total 

Sample 

Statistically 

Significants- 

Relative  Importance  of  Job 
Characteristics 

Enjoy  your  job 

3.41 

3.40 

No 

Good  income 

3.38 

3.33 

Yes -higher 

Job  security 

3.37 

3.30 

Yes-higher 

Developing  your  potential 

3.26 

3.24 

No 

Teaches  valuable  trade/skill 

3.25 

3.21 

No 

Opportunity  for  good  family 
life 

3.22 

3.21 

No 

Retires rnt  income 

3.20 

3.14 

Yes-higher 

Employer  treats  you  well 

3.19 

3.18 

No 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

3.1b 

3.17 

No 

Doing  something  for  your  country 

2.65 

2.67 

No 

Adventure  and  excitement 

2.5) 

2.53 

No 

Recognition  and  status 

2.48 

2.49 

No 

Base: 

(1502) 

(5217) 

Source:  Question  12* 

*  Mean  scale  value*  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  ■  Extremely  Important 

3  •  Very  important 
2  ■  Fairly  important 
1  •  Not  important  at  all 

Therefore,  a  larger  value  indicates  greater 
perceived  Importance. 

+  Statistical  significance  baaed  on  total  !'.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  estimate. 
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TABLE  3.12 

ATT ITUDINAL/ BEHAVIORAL  PROFILE  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  NOT  IN  SCHOOL 

JOB  CHARACTERISTIC  TEKCEITIONS* 


High  School 

Total 

Statistical 

Graduates 

Sample 

Significan  :■ 

Achievabi  ity  of  Job 
Characteristics 

Doing  something  for  your  country 

1.33 

1.89 

No 

Adventure  and  excitement 

2.62 

2.48 

Yes-highe - 

Job  security 

2.71 

2.73 

No 

Teaches  valuable  trade/skill 

2.80 

2.72 

Yes-highe  r 

Retirement  income 

2.85 

2.88 

No 

Recognition  and  status 

3.00 

2.99 

No 

Developing  your  potential 

3.12 

3.04 

Yes-highe.' 

Gives  you  the  job  you  want 

3.40 

3.39 

No 

Enjoy  your  job 

3.83 

3.71 

Yes-highe' 

Opportunity  for  good  family 
life 

3.S4 

3.80 

No 

Employer  treats  you  well 

3.89 

3.83 

No 

Good  Income 

3.93 

3.82 

Yes-highe 

Base: 

(1502) 

(5217) 

Source:  Question  13b 
*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  5  *  Much  more  likely  in  civilian 

4  *  Somewhat  more  likely  in  civilian 

3  »  Either  civilian  or  military 

2  ■  Somewhat  more  likely  in  military 

1  -  Much  more  likely  in  military 

Therefore,  a  smaller  value  favors  the  military. 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  tot.il  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  Is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  i, 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  estimate. 


+  *< 
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2.  High  school  graduates  are  below  the  U.S.  averages 
with  respect  to  propensity  to  join  each  of  the 
active  duty  services. 

2.  Consistent  with  their  below-average  levels  of  pro¬ 
pensity  is  the  fact  that  high  school  graduates  who 
are  not  in  school  are  below-average  with  respect 
to  talking  to  their  parents  and  school  personnel 
about  enlistmen and  asking  for  recruiting  infor¬ 
mation  by  nail. 

4.  This  target  market  is  above  the  U.S.  average  with 
respect  to  reported  long-term  recruiter  contact. 

This  may  reflect  the  interest  service  recruiters 
lave  in  these  individuals.  With  respect  to  reported 
recruiter  contact  during  the  past  six  months, 
however,  this  group  is  below  the  U.S.  average. 

high  school  graduates  also  are  below  the  U.S. 
iverage  with  retpect  to  reported  self-initiated 
.recruiter  c. intact  with  Army  and  Navy  recruiters. 

5.  High  school  graduates  who  are  not  in  school  are  on 
nar  with  the  U.S.  averages  with  respect  to  the 
oerceived  adequacy  of  information  provided  by 
ihree  of  the  four  services.  They  are  above-average 

with  respec"  to  the  perceived  adequacy  of  Navy 
information .  This  group  is  less  likely  than 
others  to  feel  more  favorable  about  enlisting  after 
talking  to  Air  Fo-'ce  and  Army  recruiters. 

6.  This  target  market  is  on  par  with  national  averages 
vith  respect  to  recalling  service.'  advertising. 

7.  The  high  school  graduate  group  attach  above-average 
importance  to  the  job  attributes:  "good  income", 

'job  security",  and  "retirement  income."  In 
eddition.  they  view  civilian  life  as  better  enabling 
the  achievement  of  five  of  the  .12  job  characteristics. 
"Job  security"  and  "teaches  valuable  trade/skill" 
vere  the  only  valued  job  characteristics  that  high 
school  graduates  perceived  as  being  more  attainable 
in  the  military. 


The  Spring  1980  profile  of  high  school  graduates  who  are 
not  in  school  is  consistent  with  profiles  developed  in  the 
previous  nine  waves  of  this  study.  This  profile  of  the  high 
school  graduate  group’s  demographics ,  attitudes  and  behavior 
vis-a-vis  national  averages  indicates  that  this  group  is 
generally  on  par  with  the  total  population  of  16  to  21  year  old 


- 
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males.  As  such,  the  data  do  not  reveal  any  recruiting  or 
advertising  opportunities  that  could  be  directed  at  this  group 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  their  accession  levels. 
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SECTION  IV 


ADVERTISING  AWARENESS 
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SECTION  IV 

Advertising  Awareness 

All  forms  of  advertising  are  used  by  the  services  to  commun¬ 
icate  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  the  all-volunteer  force.  This 
advertising  has  been  presented  as  individual  service  campaigns 
and,  in  recent  years,  as  a  joint  service  campaign.  The  tracking 
study  a  convenient  vehicle  for  measuring  awareness  and  recall 
of  this  advertising.  This  provides  the  services  with  important 
feedback  on  the  relative  effectiveness  of  their  advertising 
efforts.  Starting  in  the  Spring  1977  wave,  respondents  have  been 
asked  what  they  remember  about  advertising  for  each  of  the  active 
duty  services.  Since  the  Pall  1978  wave,  respondents  also  have 
been  asked  a  similar  question  with  respect  to  the  joint  service 
advertising  campaign.  Finally,  in  the  Fall  1979  wave  and  in  the 
present  wave,  respondents  also  were  asked  to  associate  service 
slogans  with  the  appropriate  source  (i.e.,  the  four  active  duty 
services  and  the  joint  campaign) . 

A  discussion  of  the  Spring  1980  advertising  data  follows. 
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4 . 1  Top-of-Mind  Awareness  of  Specific  Services 

One  measure  of  advertising  is  "top-of-mind"  awareness,  or 
the  initial  associations  an  individual  has  with  a  given  concept. 
Accordingly,  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  which  branch  of 
service  they  thought  of  first  when  the  terms  "Armed  Services" 
or  "military"  are  mentioned. 

As  shown  in  Table  4.1,  the  Army  was  the  service  mentioned 
first  most  often.  The  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  followed 
in  that  order.  When  first,  second  and  all  other  mentions  are 
combined,  the  proportion  of  respondents  naming  any  one  of  the 
active  duty  services  is  approximately  three-quarters  (Army,  Air 
Force  and  Navy) .  The  figure  for  the  Marine  Corps  is  somewhat 
lower.  The  pattern  of  these  data  has  been  fairly  consistent 
across  time. 

The  relationship  between  "top-of-mind"  awareness  (first 
association)  of  each  service  and  propensity  to  join  that  service 
is  examined  in  Table  4.2.  As  in  past  waves,  the  two  measures 
appear  to  be  related.  That  is,  people  with  positive  propensity 
for  a  particular  service  tend  to  name  that  service  first  in 
response  to  the  terms  "Armed  Services"  and  "military."  The 
relationship  appears  strongest  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 
Approximately  one-half  (52.0%)  of  the  young  men  who  expressed 
positive  propensity  for  the  Army  first  associated  Army  with  the 
two  terms. 

Likewise  slightly  .less  than  one-half  (47.4%)  of  those  who 
expressed  positive  propensity  for  the  Air  Force  first  associated 
Air  Force  with  the  two  terms.  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader, 
the  circled  values  in  Table  4.2  highlight  these  associations. 

No  “statistical  significance  is  implied  by  this  notation. 
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TABLE  4.1 

BRANCH  OF  SERVICE  NAMED  IN  RESPONSE  TO  "ARMED  SERVICES" 


Percent  of  Respondents  Who  Mentioned 
_ Specific  Services _ 


First 

Second 

All  Other 

All 

Mentions 

Mention 

Mention 

Mentions 

Combined 

% 

X 

X 

X 

Service  Mentioned 

Air  Force 

25.8 

20.9 

25.7 

71.5 

Army 

36.3 

21.3 

17.6 

74.6 

Marine  Corps 

14.5 

18.1 

29.1 

60.8 

Navy 

16.8 

29.2 

26.1 

71.3 

Coast  Guard 

1.6 

2.2 

9.9 

13.3 

None 

5.0 

3.3 

19.9 

27.6 

Base :  All  Respondents 
Source:  Questions  4a,  4b  and  4c 
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Source:  Question  Aa 

*  The  magnitude  of  the  relationship  between  positive  propensity  and  first  association  is  limited  because 
(1)  the  positive  propensity  group  of  each  service  consists  of  individuals  with  positive  propensity  for 
other  services  and  (2)  respondents  can  give  only  one  first  association. 
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4 . 2  Advertising  Content  Recall 

Advertising  awareness  is  measured  by  asking  respondents  to 
recall  everything  they  remember  seeing  or  hearing  in  advertising 
for  either  a  specific  active  duty  service  or  about  the  joint 
services  campaign.  Any  one  respondent  is  asked  about  only  one 
source  of  advertising.  This  is  accomplished  by  creating  differ¬ 
ent  versions  of  the  questionnaire  and  randomly  distributing  them 
across  respondents.  The  levels  of  advertising  awareness  recorded 
for  each  service  since  the  Spring  1977  wave  are  summarized  in 
Table  4.3.  Data  for  the  joint  services  campaign,  however,  are 
shown  only  for  the  last  four  waves.  This  is  the  period  during 
which  this  campaign  has  been  monitored  by  the  tracking  study. 

As  in  each  wave,  respondents*  commer ts  have  been  coded  into 
a  set  of  response  categories  to  facilitate  interpretation  and 
provide  continuity  over  time.  These  date  are  shown  in  Table  4.4 
for  each  advertising  source. 

The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  Table  4 . 3  and 
Table  4.4: 


1.  During  the  three-year  period  in  which  these  data 
have  been  collected,  awareness  cf  service  adver¬ 
tising  has  increased  significantly  for  each 
source  of  recruitment  advertising.  Three  years 
ago,  approximately  or.e-in-two  respondents 
expressed  awareness  of  service  advertising. 
Presently,  this  proportion  ranges  from  two-thirds 
to  four-out-of-f ive  respondents.  While  the 
increases  in  awareness  for  each  advertising 
source  have  been  substantial,  the  Army  has  exper¬ 
ienced  by  far  the  largest  increase  (+44%) . 
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TABLE  4.3 

RECALL  OF  SERVICE  ADVERTISING 
SPRING  1977  -  SPRING  1980  SUMMARY 


Spring 


'77 

Z 

Air  Force 

49.2 

Army 

56.0 

Marine  Corps 

52.1 

Navy 

55.3 

Joint  Services 

— 

Source:  Question  6a 

*  Represents  the  Spring 
Spring  '77  figure 


Fall 

'77 

Spring 

'78 

Fall 

'78 

Spring 

'79 

* 

Z 

1 

Z 

59.1 

54.8 

60.3 

62.2 

64.4 

66.3 

70.4 

74.0 

63.0 

59.9 

65.1 

66.0 

62.0 

58.1 

63.9 

71.5 

_ 

— 

53.1 

66.2 

Fall 

'79 

Spring 

'80 

Increase 
Spring  '77- 
Spring  '  80* 

Z 

W 

to 

1 

65.0 

66.6 

+35 

78.1 

80.8 

+44 

69.6 

70.6 

+36 

73.6 

70.3 

+27 

62.0 

68.5 

+29  ** 

77  -  Spring  '80  difference  as  a  percentage  of  the 

**  Represents  the  Fall  '78  -  Spring  '80  difference  as  a  percentage  of  the 
Fall  '78  figure,  since  no  data  were  collected  prior  to  Fall  '78 


TABLE  4.4 
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RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOK  THE  AIR  FORCE 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising 

Educational  benefits 

Teaching/ learning  a  trade 

Men  with  equipment 

Want  you  to  join/enlist 

Equipment  without  men 

Variety  of  jobs 

Best  service/praised  service 

Opportunities 

Men  in  uniform 

Travel/see  the  country/world 

Adventure 

Slogans  (e.g..  Fly  with  the 
Air  Force) 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 
Men  in  training 
Fun/ recreation 
Men  with  flag 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 
Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don’ t  recall  content 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 


Spring 

■79 

Spring 

•80 

Spring 
•79-* 80 
Change 

Statistical!; 

Significant 

Z 

X 

62.2 

66.6 

+4.4 

No 

4.8 

8.4 

+3.6 

Yes 

5.3 

8.4 

+3.1 

Yes 

6.0 

8.1 

+2.1 

No 

3.9 

7.7 

+3.8 

Yes 

6.0 

6.0 

— 

No 

3.8 

5.1 

+1.3 

No 

0.2 

4.4 

+4.2 

Yes 

4.7 

4.3 

-0.4 

No 

1.2 

3.3 

+2.1 

Yes 

3.8 

2.7 

-1.1 

No 

1.8 

2.2 

+0.4 

No 

i.O 

1.9 

+0.9 

No 

2.5 

1.6 

-0.9 

No 

1.5 

1.6 

+0.1 

No 

1.0 

1.5 

+0.5 

No 

— 

0.1 

— 

No 

1.2 

1.4 

+0.2 

No 

7.8 

7.3 

— 

No 

29.0 

25.9 

-3.1 

No 

37.8 

33.4 

-4.4 

No 

Base:*  (1050)  (1010) 

Source:  Question  6a 

*  The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  eacl  respondent  was  asked  the 
advertising  question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services, 
or  for  the  joint  advertising. 
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TABLE  4.4 

RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  ARMY 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising 
Educational  benefits 
Teaching/ learning  a  trade 
Want  you  to  joln/enlist 
Variety  of  jobs 
Men  with  equipment 
Travel/see  the  country/world 

Slogans  (e.g.,  Uncle  Sam 

needs  you) 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 

Men  in  training 

Men  in  uniform 

Opportunities 

Adventure 

Fun/ recreation 

Equipment  without  men 

Best  service/praised  service 

Men  with  guns 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 
Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don' t  recall  content 


Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 


Spring 

•79 

Spring 

'80 

Spring 

'79-' 80  Statistically 
Change  Significant 

2 

Z 

Z 

74.0 

80.8 

+6.8 

Yes 

9.7 

17.7 

+8.0 

Yes 

5.7 

16.3 

+10.6 

Yes 

10.3 

12.4 

+2.1 

No 

4.9 

8.3 

+3.4 

Yes 

4.8 

8.0 

+3.2 

Yes 

6.9 

7.6 

+0. 7 

No 

4.8 

6.9 

+2.1 

No 

5.6 

6.5 

+0.9 

No 

6.7 

6.1 

-0.6 

No 

2.7 

4.9 

+2.2 

Yes 

6.0 

4.9 

-1.1 

No 

3.7 

3.7 

— 

No 

1.9 

3.0 

+1.1 

No 

1.1 

2.0 

+0.9 

No 

0.5 

1.8 

+1.3 

Yes 

— 

0.1 

-0.1 

No 

2.9 

2.6 

-0.3 

No 

13.1 

10.4 

-2.7 

No 

22.7 

20.5 

-2.2 

No 

26.0 

19.2 

-6.8 

Yes 

Base:*  (1039)  (1048) 

Source:  Question  6a 

*  The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the 
advertising  question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services, 
or  for  the  joint  advertising. 


RECALL  OF 

TAB  Lb  4.* 

ADVERTISING  FOR  THE 

MARINE 

CORPS 
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Spring 

•79 

Spring 

•80 

Spring 
•79-' 80 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

Z_ 

X 

X 

Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising 

t  66.0 

70.6 

+4.6 

Yes 

Slogans  (e.g.,  The  few.  The 
proud.  The  Marines.) 

Wane  you  eo  join/ enlist 

Men  in  training 

Teaching/learning  a  trade 

Educational  benefits 

Men  in  uniform 

Men  with  equipment 

Travel /see  the  country/ world 

Variety  of  jobs 

Opportunities 

Good  pay/ good  starting  pay 

Best  service/praised  service 

Equipment  without  men 

Adventure 

Fun/recreation 

Men  with  guns 

Men  with  flag 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 
Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don't  recall  content 


Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertisin 


Base :* 

Source:  Question  6a 


(104  4)  (1015) 


*  The  r  iduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  cacti  respondent  was  asked  the 
advertising  question  fer  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services 
or  for  the  joint  advertising. 
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TABLE  4.4 


RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  NAVY 


Have  Seen/Heard  Advertising 
Travel/see  the  country/world 
Adventure 

Uant  you  to  join/ enlist 

Teaching/ learning  a  trade 

Men  with  equipment 

Educational  benefits 

Equipment  without  men 

Variety  of  jobs 

Men  In  uniform 

Opportunities 

Good  pay/ good  starting  pay 

Fun/ recreation 

Men  in  training 

Best  service/praised  service 

Slogans  (e.g.,  The  Navy  makes 
boys  into  men) 

Men  with  flag 

Men  with  guns 

Other  benefits  (e.g.,  health) 
Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don't  recall  content 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 


Spring 

'79 

Spring 

'80 

Spring 
•79-’ 80 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

X 

X 

X 

71.5 

70.3 

-1.2 

No 

15.5 

13.8 

-1.7 

No 

11.4 

11.7 

+0.3 

No 

7.9 

10.7 

+2.8 

No 

5.3 

8.7 

+3.4 

Yes 

6.3 

7.6 

+1.3 

No 

4.8 

7.6 

+2.8 

Yes 

8.5 

6.2 

-2.3 

No 

4.2 

4.6 

40.4 

No 

2.7 

3.8 

+1.1 

No 

3.8 

3.2 

-0.6 

No 

2.7 

3.0 

+0.3 

No 

2.0 

2.5 

40.5 

Ho 

1.6 

1.8 

+0.2 

No 

0.3 

1.2 

+0.9 

Yes 

0.2 

0.7 

+0.5 

No 

— 

0.2 

— 

No 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

No 

1.7 

1.1 

-0.6 

No 

9.8 

7.0 

-2.8 

No 

23.1 

21.5 

-1.6 

No 

28.5 

29.6 

+1.1 

No 

Base:*  (1024)  (1024) 

Source:  Question  6a 

*  The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the 
advertising  question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services, 
or  for  the  joint  advertising. 
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RECALL  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  THE  JOINT  SERVICES 


Have  Sien/Heard  Advertising 

Teaching/ learning  a  trade 

Mention  all/ several  services 

Educational  benefits 

Want  you  to  join/enlist 

Opportunities 

Men  with  equipment 

Good  pay/good  starting  pay 

Travel /see  the  country/ world 

Slogans  (e.g.,  Navy  makes 
boys  into  men) 

Men  in  training 

Men  in  uniform 

Equipment  without  men 

Adventure 

Other  miscellaneous  mentions 
Don't  recall  content 

Have  Not  Seen/Heard  Advertising 


Spring 

1  ;9 

Spring 

'80 

Spring 
•79-'  80 
Change 

Statistically 

Signiiicant 

x_ 

tb^2 

Z 

68.5 

Z 

4-2.3 

No 

o.2 

17.4 

+  11.2 

Yes 

*.  •  A 

14.9 

+12.8 

Yes 

s.o 

13.8 

+5.8 

Yes 

9.0 

9.5 

40.5 

No 

7.4 

8.3 

+0.9 

No 

4.7 

5.0 

40.3 

No 

3.5 

4.9 

+1.4 

No 

8.1 

4.2 

-3.9 

Yes 

5.4 

3.9 

-1.5 

No 

3.9 

3.7 

-0.2 

No 

2.6 

2.9 

+0.3 

No 

2.7 

2.8 

+0.1 

No 

5.3 

2.1 

-3.2 

Yes 

7.6 

10.6 

+3.0 

Mo 

22.1 

18.8 

-3.3 

No 

33.8 

31.5 

-2.3 

No 

Base:*  (1045)  (1C94) 

Source:  Question  6a 

*  The  reduced  bases  reflect  the  fact  that  each  respondent  was  asked  the 
advertising  question  for  only  one  or  two  of  the  four  military  services, 
or  for  the  joint  advertising. 


As  shown  in  Table  4.4,  Spring-to-Spring 
advertising  awareness  for  the  Air  Force 
increased  by  4.4  percentage  points.  This 
increase  is  not  statistically  significant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  young  men 
who  said  that  they  could  not  remember  what 
they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the  Air  Force  adver¬ 
tising  decreased  but  not  significantly.  Among 
respondents  who  could  recall  the  content  of 
Air  Force  advertising,  messages  about  educa¬ 
tional  benefits,  learning  a  trade,  scenes  of 
men  with  and  without  equipment  and  messages 
urging  enlistment  were  the  most  memorable 
copy  points.  This  overall  pattern  of  recall 
is  comparable  to  that  observed  in  recent  waves, 
although  the  rank  ordering  of  the  copy  points 
has  changed. 

Significant  Spring-to-Spring  increases  in 
recall  occurred  with  respect  to  these  specific 
copy  points:  educational  benefits,  teaching/ 
learning  a  trade,  want  you  to  join/enlist,  best  service/ 
praised  service  and  scenes  o±  men  in  uniform. 

Spring-to-Spring  advertising  awareness  for  the 
Army  increased  significantly.  As  in  previous 
waves,  the  level  of  awareness  of  Army  adver¬ 
tising  was  the  highest  of  the  different 
advertising  sources  tracked.  Coupled  with  the 
significant  increase  in  advertising  awareness 
was  a  non-significant  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  respondents  who  said  that  they  could  not 
remember  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  in  the 
advertising . 

The  most  memorable  copy  points  were  messages 
about  educational  benefits,  teaching/learning  a 
trade  and  messages  urging  enlistment. 

Significant  year-to-year  increases  in  recall 
occurred  with  respect  to  six  copy  points: 
educational  benefits,  teaching/learning  a  trade, 
variety  of  jobs,  scenes  of  men  with  equipment 
and  men  in  uniform  and  messages  praising  the 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  significant 
decreases  occurred  with  respect  to  only  one  copy 
point :  scenes  of  men  with  guns. 


4. 


Advertising  awareness  for  the  Marins  Corps 
increased  significantly  from  Spring  to  Spring. 

At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of  respondents 
who  could  not  recall  specific  copy  points  remained 
unchanged.  As  in  the  previous  waves,  the  most 
memorable  copy  point:  wore  Marine  Corps  slogans. 

Teaching/learning  a  trade  was  the  only  copy 
point  for  which  recall  increased  significantly. 
There  were  no  significant  year-to-y t nr  declines 
in  the  recall  of  any  copy  points. 

5.  In  contras,  to  the  other  services,  awareness  of 
Navy  advertising  decreased  slightly  from  Spring 
to  Spring.  This  drop  was  not  significant. 

As  in  previous  waves,  the  most  memorable  copy 
points  were*,  messages  about  travel  and  adventure . 
Messages  urging  enlistment  also  were  recalled 
frequently . 

The  following  copy  points  showed  significant 
year-to-year  increases  in  awareness :  teaching/ 
learning  a  trade,  educational  benefits  and 
messages  praising  the  Navy.  There  were  no 
significant  Spring-to-Sprir.g  dee reas  ns  in  the 
recall  of  iny  copy  points. 

6.  Awareness  of  the  Joint  Services  Campaign 
increased  slightly  from  Spring  1975  to  spring 
19  80.  This  increase  is  not  signifi  :ant. 

The  most  memorable  copy  points  were  messages 
about  teaching/learning  a  trade  and  educational 
benefits  and  awareness  of  the  fact  that  all 
four  services  were  featured.  Awareness  of 
these  three  copy  points  also  in  creased  signifi¬ 
cantly  from  Spring  to  Spring.  rhe  substantially 
large  increase  (+12.8  percentaga  points)  in  the 
year-to-year  awareness  of  "mention  all/several 
services"  may  indicate  that  thi 5  campaign  is 
becoming  me  re  distinguish  ab..  3  f i  an  other  service 

advertising- 

There  were  significant  year  to- /ear  decreases  in 
the  awaren'ss  of  two  cony  points.  ravel'  and 
adventure . 
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By  way  of  summary,  in  the  Spring  1980  wave,  the  following 
copy  points  . . . 

Were  Recalled  Most  Often 

•  Teaching/learning  a  trade 

•  Educational  benefits 

e  Travel/see  the  country /world 

•  Adventure 

•  Want  you  to  join/enlist 

•  Slogans 

•  Men  with  equipment 

•  Men  in  training 

Showed  Significant  Year-to-Year  Increases  in  Recall 

e  Teaching/learning  a  trade 

•  Educational  benefits 

•  Men  with  equipment 

•  Best  service/praised  service 

•  Variety  of  jobs 
e  Men  in  uniform 

•  Want  you  to  join/enlist 

Showed  S ignificmt  Year-to- Year  decreases  in  Recall 


•  ra  ve 1 

•  Advent  : e 


•  Men  v/i;..  qunr. 
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Figure  4.1  summarizes  the  most  memorable  cop/  points  acr >ss 
time  for  each  service.  As  shown  in  hoth  Table  4.4  and  Figure 
4.1,  the  nature  of  the  most  memorable  advertising  messages  has 
changed  over  time.  Messages  about  educational  benefits  and 
learning  a  trade  are  becoming  more  dominant  advertising  themes, 
as  measured  by  service  advertising  awareness.  This  is  a  positive 
trend. 


SUMMARY  OF  MOST  MEKORAB  I.K  i.Oi'Y  POi.'. 
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FIGURE  4. 


4 . 3  Recognition  of  Service  Advertising  Slogans 


Slogans  have  long  been  an  integral  part  of  service  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Slogans  always  have 
been  an  effective  means  of  generating  and  sustaining  brand 
awarenesf .  Tracking  the  recognition  of  service  advertising 
slogans,  therefore,  is  another  means  of  assessing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  service  advertising.  Beginning  in  the  Fall  1979  wave, 
responder  ts  were  asked  to  associ  ate  service  slogans  with  their 
correct  advertising  source. 

In  the  Spring  2980  v ave ,  as  in  the  Fall  1979  wave,  respon¬ 
dents  were  read  a  series  of  slogans  currently  used  or  used  in 
the  recent  past  in  service  advertising  and  asked  to  name  the 
correct  .  ource  of  each  s]ogan.  Tables  4.5  and  4.6  summarize  the 
data.  The  correct  responses  have  been  circled  to  facilitate 
interpretation.  No  statistical  significance  is  implied  by  this 
notation.  The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  table: 


1.  "Join  the  people  who'vc  joined  the  (Army)  .  " 
and  "The  Few.  The  Proud.  The  (Marines )  .  " 
vere  correctly  identified  most  often. 

2.  The  following  slogans  generated  some 

oonfusion:  "This  is  the  (Army) ."  "The 

(Navy) .  It's  nc:  just  a  job.  It's  an 
tdventure,"  and  "Maybe  you  can  be  one  of 
is  (Marine  Corps  1  . "  Moreover,  respondents 
were  as  likely  to  associate  "  (Air  Force)  , 

\  great  way  of  life."  with  the  Army  or  Navy 
ts  they  were  to  tame  the  Air  Force. 

3.  Inly  one-in-ten  'respondent  s  could  correctly 
associate  the  Jc  Int  So:  "hv  slogans  with  the 
correct  source.  However,  as  discussed  below, 
this  is  hicjher  tian  in  the  previous  wave. 


| 

] 

I 


y 


TABLE  4.5 


RECOGNITION  OF  SERVICE  ADVERTISING 
SLOGAN 


Associate  Slogan  with  This  Advertising  Source 


Air  Marine  Joint 

Army  Force  Navy  Corps  Advertising 

2  2  2  2  1 


"Join  the  people  who've 
joined  the  _ .  “ 

A  great  way 
of  life." 


_ .  It's  not  just 

a  job.  It's  an 
adventure." 


"The  few.  The  proud. 
The  _ ." 

"Maybe  you  can  be  one 
of  us." 


"A  chance  to  serve,  a 
chance  to  learn." 


28.0 

35.2 

7.3 

10.6 

33.1 


8.4 

4.3 


9.0 

5.7 

15.9 

19.2 


19.9 

10.1 

20.3 


6.0 

13.2 

16.6 


8.2 

3.1 

9.6 


8.9 


7.1 


"It's  a  great  place 

to  start."  35.9  15.4  17.3  8.4 


4.1 

1.2 

5.7 

4.0 

2.6 

9.1 


Base:  All  Respondents 
Source:  Question  7 

Circled  percentages  represent  respondents  who  correctly  identified  the 
slogan. 


TABLE  4.6 


CORRECT  ASSOCIATION  OF  SERVICE  ADVERTISING  SLOGANS 
FALL  1979  vs.  SPRING  1980 


Percent  of  Respondents  Who  Correctly 
Associate  Slogan  with  Service 
Fall  '79- 


Fall 


Slogan 

'79 

Z 

"This  is  the 

37.6 

"Join  the  people  who've 
joined  the 

80.3 

.A  great  way 

of  life.” 

23.4 

•It's  not  just 
a  job.  It's  an  adventure." 

47.2 

"The  few.  The  proud. 

The 

67.3 

"Maybe  you  can  be  one 
of  us.” 

35.2 

"A  chance  to  serve,  a 
chance  to  learn." 

8.0 

"It's  a  great  place 
to  start." 

7.8 

Base:  All  Respondents 


Spring 

'80 

Spring  ' 80 
Change 

Statistically 

Significant 

Z 

Z 

47.6 

+10.0 

Yes 

79.1 

-1.2 

No 

28.7 

+5.3 

Yes 

40.5 

-6.7 

Yes 

71.6 

+4.3 

Yes 

37.5 

+2.3 

Yes 

11.5 

+3.5 

Yes 

11.0 

+3.2 

Yes 

Source:  Question  7 
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4.  As  shown  in  Table  4.6,  the  level  of 

correct  identification  of  service  slogans 
increased  significantly  from  Fall  1979  to 
Spring  1980  for  all  but  two  slogans.  This 
is  a  positive  trend.  The  exceptions  were 
"Join  the  people  who've  joined  the  (Army)" 
which  remained  unchanged  and  "The  (Navy) . 
It's  not  just  a  job.  It's  an  adventure." 
which  declined.  This  decrease  in  the  cor¬ 
rect  identification  of  this  Navy  slogan 
parallels  the  statistically  non-significant 
decline  in  awareness  of  Navy  advertising. 


Page 


SECTION  V 

ANALYSIS  OF  ENLISTMENT  INCENTIVES 
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SECTION  V 


Analysis  of  Enlistment  Incentives 


The  use  of  incentives  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
services'  efforts  to  attract  qualified  individuals  to  the 
military  in  general  and  to  hard-to-fill  jobs  in  particular. 
Educational  assistance  packages,  cash  bonuses,  shorter  enlist¬ 
ments,  and  pay  increases  are  some  of  the  incentives  that  have 
been  used. 


In  the  Spring  1980  wave,  as  in  the  Fall  1978  and  Fall  1979 
waves,  a  set  of  questions  was  added  about  certain  enlistment 
incentives  in  an  attempt  to  learn  more  about  their  attractive¬ 
ness  to  16  to  21  year  old  males.  The  criterion  measure  is  the 
extent  to  which  respondents  report  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  consider  joining  one  of  the  active  duty  military 
services  given  the  availability  of  the  particular  incentive. 

The  present  Spring  1980  wave  focused  on  possible  modifi¬ 
cations  of  three  types  of  incentives: 


•  Educational  assistance  (eliminating  monthly 
contribution  by  enlistees) 

•  Increases  in  current  monthly  starting  pay 
($50,  $100,  $200) 

•  Changes  in  the  current  bonus  policy  ($4,000 
and  $5,000,  each  where  the  recruit  can  select 
the  place  of  assignment;  $3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000, 
each  where  the  recruit  cannot  select  the  place 
of  assignment) 
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Each  respondent  considered  all  three  incentives.  However, 
he  considered  only  one  of  three  levels  of  increases  in  starting 
pay  and  one  of  five  levels  of  change  in  cash  bonuses  along  with 
the  one  level  of  educational  assistance.  (This  was  accomplished 
by  printing  multiple  versions  of  the  questionnaire  and  assigning 
respondents  to  each  version  on  a  random  basis.  The  order  of 
asking  these  questions  was  rotated  across  respondents  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  order  bias.) 

Respondents  were  asked  several  basic  questions  with 
respect  to  each  of  these  incentives.  These  questions  focused 
on  the  following: 

•  Perception  of  current  incentive 

•  Impact  of  current  incentive  on  enlistment 
intention 

•  Impact  of  modification  of  incentive  on  enlistment 
intention 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  information  on  incen¬ 
tives  gathered  in  this  study  provides  the  services  with 
guidance  in  addressing  two  key  recruiting  strategy  issues: 

•  What  are  perceptions  of  the  current  offer 

•  Which  incentives  are  likely  to  be  most  effective 

•  whecher  proposed  changes  in  current  incentives 
are  warranted 

The  data  derived  from  this  study  should  be  used  to  assess 
the  relative  magnitude  of  effects  on  enlistment  intentions  of 
(1)  one  incentive  versus  the  other  and  (2)  different  levels  of 
each  incentive. 
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Operationally#  this  means  examining  the  data  in  three  ways. 
First,  the  data  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of 
respondents  who  indicated  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
consider  joining  the  military  given  the  availability  of  each 
incentive.  The  degree  to  which  these  attitudes  are  held  also 
is  examined. 

Secondly,  the  responses  to  each  incentive  are  examined 
in  terms  of  relevant  demographic  subgroups.  Specifically, 
mean  scale  ratings  are  shown  for  each  demographic  group.  Those 
groups  whose  ratings  differ  signif icantly  from  the  national 
average  are  highlighted.  These  are  groups  for  whom  the  specific 
incentive  is  either  particularly  appealing  (i.e.,  rated  higher 
than  the  national  average)  or  particularly  less  appealing  (i.e., 
rated  lower  than  the  national  average) . 

Finally,  the  data  are  examined  in  terms  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  different  levels  of  each  incentive  cause  negative 
propensity  respondents  to  indicate  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  consider  enlisting  in  the  military. 


A  discussion  of  the  findings  follows. 
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5. 1  The  Impact  of  a  Modification  in  Educational  Assistance 
on  Enlistment  Intent 


Respondents  were  asked  three  questions  with  respect  to 
educational  assistance.  The  first  was  concerned  with  their 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  services  offer  financial  assis¬ 
tance  for  post-military  schooling.  The  second  question  examined 
reactions  to  the  current  educational  assistance  package  and 
the  third  question  assessed  reactions  to  possible  changes  in 
this  package.  The  questions  were  as  follows: 


•  Do  you  think  the  military  services  offer 
financial  support  for  schooling  after  you  leave 
the  service? 

•  Veterans  of  the  military  services  can  receive 
financial  support  for  schooling.  For  those 
willing  to  place  $50-$75  of  their  monthly  pay  in 
an  educational  savings  account,  the  government 
will  add  $2  for  every  $1  they  save  during  their 
tour  of  duty.  The  maximum  amount  of  this  benefit 
is  $8,100.  Knowing  this,  would  you  be  more  likely, 
or  not,  to  consider  joining  one  of  the  active  duty 
military  services? 

•  If  you  did  not  have  to  contribute  a  portion  of 
your  monthly  pay  in  order  to  receive  this 
educational  benefit,  would  you  be  more  likely,  or 
not,  to  consider  joining  one  of  the  active  duty 
military  services? 


The  data  are  summarized  in  Tables  5.1  -  5.4.  The  following 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 


1.  Not  shown  in  the  tables  is  the  finding  that 
nearly  all  of  the  respondents  (85.9%)  indicated 
that  they  knew  that  the  services  offer  financial 
support  for  schooling  after  leaving  the  service. 
The  two  propensity  groups  did  not  differ  on 
this  measure. 

2.  For  both  the  current  and  modified  versions  of 
educational  assistance,  nearly  as  many  respon¬ 
dents  said  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
consider  joining.  Overall,  the  current  and 
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TABLE  5.1 

EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


Spring 


'80 

X 

More  likely  to  consider  joining 

42.8 

Much  more  likely 

11.9 

Somewhat  more  likely 

20.2 

Just  a  little  more  likely 

10.7 

Not  more  likely  to  consider  joining 

52.8 

Don ' t  know 

4.4 

Average* 

1.91 

Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  17b 

*  Mean  scale  value  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  «  Much  more  likely 

3  ■  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  -  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  ■  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 
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TABLE  5.2 

EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.91 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

2.50 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.61 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

2.31 

Yes -higher 

1 7  years  old 

2. 11 

Yes-higher 

IS  years  old 

1.84 

No 

19  years  old 

1.73 

Yes -lower 

20  years  old 

1.65 

Yes -lower 

21  years  old 

1.67 

Yes -lower 

lOth/llth  grade 

2.25 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

1.98 

No 

In  college 

1.64 

Yes -lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.65 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.92 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.80 

Yes -lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.97 

Yes -higher 

I.ow  quality  index 

1.91 

No 

White 

1.92 

No 

Black 

1.90 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.79 

No 

Source:  Question  17b 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  ■  Much  more  likely 

3  =  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  “  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.3 

EFFECT  OF  CHANCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTINC 


More  likely  to  consider  joining 
Much  more  likely 
Somewhat  more  likely 
Just  a  little  more  likely 

Not  more  likely  to  consider  joining 

Don't  know 

Average* 


Spring 

'80 


Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  17c 

*  Mean  scale  value  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  »  Much  more  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  »  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  *  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 
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TABLE  5.4 

EFFECT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  WITHOUT  CONTRIBUTING  PAY 


ON 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

LIKELIHOOD 

DEMOGRAPHIC 

OF  ENLISTING 

ANALYSIS* 

Spring 

'80 

1.99 

Statistically 
Signif icant+ 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

2.51 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.73 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

2.26 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

2.17 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

1.89 

Yes-lower 

19  years  old 

1.88 

Yes -lower 

20  years  old 

1.79 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.83 

Yes -lower 

lOth/llth  grade 

2.24 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

2.03 

No 

In  college 

1.82 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not 

in  school 

1.81 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.94 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.94 

No 

Medium  quality  index 

2.03 

Ho 

Low  quality  index 

1.96 

No 

White 

1.99 

No 

Black 

1.99 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.88 

No 

Source:  Question  17c 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  «  Much  more  lixely 

3  ■  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  =  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  •  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
tne  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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modified  versions  of  educational  assistance  do  not 
differ  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  respondents 
who  said  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider 
joining  the  services  given  the  availability  of  this 
incentive. 

3.  The  modified  version  of  educational  assistance 
elicited  a  somewhat  stronger  response  than  the 
current  version*  That  is,  the  extent  to  which 
respondents  would  be  more  likely  to  consider 
joining  is  stronger  for  the  modified  version, 

as  reflected  by  the  significant  differences  in  the 
respective  average  ratings  (1.99  vs.  1.91). 

4.  Tahles  5.2  and  5.4  examine  the  educational  assis¬ 
tance  data  in  terms  of  relevant  demographic  sub¬ 
groups.  As  shown  in  the  tables,  the  demographic 
subgroups  in  whom  the  services  are  most  interested 
tended  to  give  below-average  ratings  to  both 
educational  incentives.  The  only  noteworthy 
difference  in  these  demographic  profiles  is  that 
respondents  in  the  high  educational  ability  group 
gave  below-average  ratings  to  the  current  educational 
package  but  were  on  par  with  the  national  average 
with  respect  to  the  modified  version.  All  in  all, 
the  two  forms  of  this  incentive  do  not  differ  with 
respect  to  their  impact  on  demographic  subgroups. 

5.  One  indication  of  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
recruitment  incentive  is  its  impact  on  negative 
propensity  respondents.  That  is,  what  proportion 
of  negative  propensity  individuals  indicate  that 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider  joining 
given  the  availability  of  the  incentive?  Not 
shown  in  the  tables  is  the  fact  that  31.4%  of  the 
negative  propensity  group  said  that  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  consider  enlisting  given  the 
availability  of  the  current  educational  assistance. 
The  figure  for  the  modified  version  was  34.2% 

6.  By  way  of  summary,  the  data  suggest  that  the 
impact  of  modifying  the  educational  assistance 
incentive  would  be  more  qualitative  than 
quantitative.  That  is,  such  a  change  might 
slightly  strengthen  the  enlistment  propensity 
attitude  rather  than  increase  the  proportion 

of  young  men  in  general  and  negative  propensity 
youth  in  particular  who  express  more  positive 
enlistment  intentions.  Rather  than  modify  the 
current  educational  assistance  package,  there¬ 
fore,  the  services  should  consider  initiating 
efforts  to  increase  awareness  of  this  incentive. 


5 . 2  The  Impact  of  Increased  Starting  Payton  Enlistment  Intent 


Respondents  were  asked  the  following  three  questions  with 
respect  to  starting  pay: 


•  As  far  as  you  know,  what  is  the  monthly  starting 
pay  for  an  enlisted  man  in  the  military  —  before 
taxes  are  deducted? 

•  The  monthly  starting  pay  for  an  enlisted  man  is 
$449.  Knowing  this,  would  you  be  more  likely,  or 
not,  to  consider  joining  one  of  the  active  duty 
military  services? 

•  Assuming  that  everything  else  about  the  military 
service  stays  the  same  as  it  is  now,  if  the  starting 
pay  were  increased  by  ( $50/$100/$200 )  a  month, 
would  you  be  more  likely,  or  not,  to  consider 
joining  one  of  the  active  duty  military  services? 


Tables  5.5-5.10  summarize  the  data.  What  follows  is  a 
discussion  of  the  findings. 


1.  Not  shown  in  the  tables  are  the  findings  pertaining  to 
respondents'  knowledge  of  current  monthly  starting 
pay  for  an  enlisted  man.  The  average  estimate  was 
$352,  almost  $100  less  than  the  actual  figure  ($449). 
Thirty-four  (34%)  percent  of  the  sample  were  able  to 
guess  within  $75  in  either  direction  of  the  actual 
level  of  pay.  The  average  estimates  of  positive 

and  negative  propensity  men  did  not  differ  signifi¬ 
cantly  ($348  vs.  $355).  While  the  same  may  be  true 
of  other  occupations,  it  appears  that  the  vast 
majority  of  16  to  21  year  old  men  are  not  well- 
informed  about  starting  pay  in  the  military.  This 
lack  of  understanding  has  been  documented  across  the 
five  years  of  this  study.  This  suggests  that  the  services 
should  attempt  to  increase  awareness  of  the  actual  level 
of  starting  pay. 

2.  After  learning  the  level  of  current  monthly  starting 
pay,  only  one-in- five  respondents  indicated  that  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  consider  joining  the  service, 

As  shown  in  Table  5.7,  this  figure  increases  somewhat 
with  respect  to  the  modified  versions  of  starting  pay, 
especially  $100  and  $200  a  month  increases. 

3.  The  modified  versions  of  this  incentive  elicited 
stronger  responses  than  the  current  version, 
especially  a  $290  a  month  increase. 
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TABLE  5.5 

EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  MONTHLY  STARTING  PAY 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 

Spring 


'80 

% 

More  likely  to  consider  joining 

21. A 

Much  more  likely 

5.1 

Somewhat  more  likely 

10.1 

Just  a  little  more  likely 

6.2 

Not  more  likely  to  consider  joining 

7A.9 

Don't  know 

3.7 

Average* 

1.A3 

Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  16b 

*  Mean  scale  value  shown 

Scale  Value:  A  =  Much  aore  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  -  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  «  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  ’-lues  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 
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TABLE  5.6 

EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  MONTHLY  STARTING  PAY 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 

Spring  Statistically 

1 80  Signif icant+ 


Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.43 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

1.94 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.18 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

1.71 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

1.60 

Yes -higher 

18  years  old 

1.42 

No 

19  years  old 

1.31 

Yes-lower 

20  years  old 

1.23 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.24 

Yes -lower 

lOch/llth  grade 

1.68 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

1.47 

Yes-higher 

In  college 

1.17 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.24 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.59 

Yes-higher 

High  quality  index 

1.25 

Yes -lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.49 

No 

Low  quality  Index 

1.56 

Yes-higher 

White 

1.43 

No 

Black 

1.43 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.10 

Yes-lower 

Source:  Question  16b 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  -  Much  more  likely 

3  -  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  “  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  »  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Croups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estinate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  Indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.7 

EFFECT  OF  CHANGE  IN  MONTHLY  STARTING  PAY 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 

Spring 

_ j_80 _ 

Monthly  Pay  Increase 


$50 

$100 

$200 

Z 

1 

Z 

More  likely  to  consider  joining 

27.6 

36.7 

43.1 

Much  more  likely 

7.3 

11.0 

15.8 

Somewhat  more  likely 

12.0 

15.0 

16.2 

Just  a  little  more  likely 

0.3 

10.6 

11.0 

Not  more  likely  to  consider  joining 

69.3 

60.1 

53.2 

Don ' t  know 

3.2 

3.2 

3.7 

Average* 

1.56 

1.76 

1.95 

Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  16 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  =  Much  more  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  =  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  -  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 


ibriaii&tosiaiN^^ 
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TABLE  5.8 


EFFECT  OF  $50  A  MONTH  PAY  INCREASE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

•80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.56 

Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

2.11 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.29 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

1.83 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

1.75 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

1.52 

No 

19  years  old 

1.46 

Yes-lower 

20  years  old 

1.32 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.37 

Yes-lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

1.79 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

1.61 

No 

In  college 

1.26 

Yes -lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.35 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.84 

Yes-higher 

High  quality  index 

1.39 

Yes -lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.61 

No 

Low  quality  index 

1.68 

Yes-higher 

White 

1.56 

No 

Black 

1.55 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.00 

Yes-lower 

Source:  Question  16c 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  *«  Much  more  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  »  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  ■  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Croups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estinate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  (’stir.ate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estinate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.9 

EFFECT  OF  $100  A  MONTH  PAY  INCREASE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 

Spring  Statistically 

*80  Significant* 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  **  1 .76 


Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

2.41 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.43 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

2.12 

Yes -higher 

17  years  old 

1.98 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

1.72 

No 

19  years  old 

1.67 

No 

20  years  old 

1.50 

Yes -lower 

21  years  old 

1.49 

Yes-lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

2.14 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

1.77 

No 

In  college 

1.42 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.53 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.84 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.56 

Yes -lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.81 

No 

Low  quality  index 

1.96 

Yes -higher 

White 

1.76 

No 

Black 

1.76 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.61 

No 

Source:  Question  16 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  -  Much  more  likely 

3  ”  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  *  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.10 


EFFECT  OF  $200  A  MONTH  PAY  INCREASE 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

Spring 

*80 

1.95 

Statistically 
Signif icant+ 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

2.69 

Yes -higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.57 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

2.27 

Yes -higher 

17  years  old 

2.12 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

2.06 

No 

19  years  old 

1.83 

No 

20  years  old 

1.69 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.53 

Yes -lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

2.21 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

2.11 

No 

In  college 

1.67 

Yes -lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.70 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

2.03 

No 

Uigh  quality  index 

1.64 

Yes-lower 

Medium  quality  index 

2.11 

Yes -higher 

Low  quality  index 

2.01 

No 

White 

1.91 

No 

Black 

1.96 

No 

Other  non-white 

4.00  -H- 

Yes -higher 

Source:  Question  16 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  *  Much  more  likely 

3  “  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  »  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 

‘'eflivts  small  base 
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Tahles  5.6,  5.8,  5.9,  and  5.10  show  the  impact  of 
both  the  current  and  modified  versions  of  starting 
pay  on  demographic  subgroups.  As  these  tables  show, 
all  of  the  versions  of  starting  pay  have  similar 
impacts  on  demographic  subgroups.  As  in  the  case 
of  educational  assistance,  older  respondents,  high 
school  graduates  and  those  in  tne  high  educational 
ability  group  gave  below-average  ratings  to  the 
different  packages  of  pay. 

With  respect  to  the  impact  of  starting  pay  on  the 
enlistment  intentions  of  negative  propensity  youth, 
the  data  suggest  that  this  incentive  has  less 
appeal  than  educational  assistance  among  this  group. 
Specifically,  the  proportion  of  negative 
respondents  who  said  that  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  consider  enlisting  given  the  current  level  of 
starting  pay  was  10.3%.  For  the  three  Pr?f°ffdSc0 
modifications  in  pay  the  figures  were  16.4%  +  $50 

a  month),  23.7%  (+  $100  a  month),  and  29.2%  {+  $200 

a  month) . 

Relative  to  the  current  starting  pay  level,  the  data 
suggest  that  increasing  monthly  pay  by  at  least 
$100  a  month  both  strengthens  the  enlistment  propensity 
attitude  as  well  as  increases  the  proportion  of  young 
men  who  express  more  positive  enlistment  intentions. 


!'**■ 
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5. 3  The  Impact  of  Increased  Cash  Bonuses  on  Enlistment  Intent 


Respondents  were  asked  four  questions  with  respect  to 
enlistment  cash  bonuses.  The  questions  were  as  follows: 


•  As  far  as  you  know,  do  the  military  services 
offer  individuals  a  cash  bonus  for  enlisting? 

•  How  much  is  this  bonus?  Even  if  you  aren't  sure, 
please  give  me  your  best  guess. 

•  The  military  services  offer  a  cash  bonus  of  up 
to  $3,000  for  enlisting.  The  bonus  is  offered 
only  in  certain  combat  related  jobs,  requires 
an  additional  year  of  service,  and,  in  general, 
you  can  select  your  place  of  assignment.  It  is 
paid  at  the  end  of  your  initial  training.  Knowing 
this,  would  you  be  more  likely,  or  not,  to  consider 
joining  one  of  the  active  duty  military  services? 

•  Assuming  that  everything  else  about  the  military 
services  stays  the  same  as  it  is  now,  if  the 


cash 

bonus  were: 

• 

increased  to  $4,000 

• 

increased  to  $5,000 

• 

$3,000  but  not  allowed 
assignment 

to 

select 

place 

of 

• 

$4,000  but  not  allowed 
assignment 

to 

select 

place 

of 

• 

$5,000  but  not  allowed 
assignment 

to 

select 

place 

of 

would  you  be  more  likely,  or  not,  to  consider 
joining  one  of  the  active  duty  military  services? 


Tables  5. 11-5. IB  summarise  the  responses  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  The  following  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 


1.  Not  shown  in  the  tables  is  the  fact  that  only  39.7% 
of  the  total  sample  knew  that  the  services  offer 
cash  bonuses  for  enlisting.  The  two  propensity 
groups  did  not  differ  on  this  measure.  When  asked 
what  they  believed  the  amount  of  the  bonus  to  be, 
20.4%  could  not  venture  a  guess.  The  averaae 
estimate  was  $959.  Again,  the  two  propensity  groups 
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TABLE  5.11 

EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  BONUS  POLICY 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


Spring 


'80 

Z 

More  likely  to  consider  joining 

42.1 

Much  more  likely 

12.4 

Somewhat  more  likely 

18.8 

Just  a  little  more  likely 

10.9 

Not  more  likely  to  consider  joining 

53.5 

Don't  know 

4.4 

Average* 

1.90 

Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  l 5c 

*  Mean  scale  value  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  »  Much  nore  likely 

3  -  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  ■  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  *  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 
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TABLE  5.12 


EFFECT  OF  CURRENT  BONUS  POLICY 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.90 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

2.46 

Yes -higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.61 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

2.22 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

2.06 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

1.87 

No 

19  years  old 

1.75 

Yes-lower 

20  years  old 

1.69 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.69 

Yes-lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

2.18 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

1.95 

Yes-higher 

In  college 

1.61 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.67 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

2.03 

Yes-higher 

High  quality  index 

1.75 

Yes-lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.96 

Yes-higher 

Low  quality  index 

1.96 

Yes-higher 

White 

1.92 

No 

Black 

1.88 

No 

Other  non -white 

1.86 

Yes-lower 

Source:  Question  15c 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  -  Much  more  likely 

3  =  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  ■  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  *  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Croups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.14 


EFFECT 

ON  ENLISTING  OF  $4,000  CASH 

BONUS 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 

Spring 

Statistically 

•80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.90 

Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

2.46 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.  58 

Yes-lower 

16  years  ole 

2.23 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

2.06 

Yes-higher 

18  years  old 

1.91 

No 

19  years  old 

1.72 

Yes -lower 

20  years  old 

1.59 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.83 

No 

10th/ 11th  grade 

2.12 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

1.94 

No 

In  college 

1.52 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.71 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

2.32 

Yes -higher 

High  quality  index 

1.73 

Yes-lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.97 

No 

Low  quality  index 

1.98 

No 

White 

1.88 

No 

Black 

1.91 

No 

Other  non-white 

2.07 

No 

Source:  Question  15 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  *  Much  more  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  =  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  “  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
livelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  i ower  than  the  U.S.  average. 


h- 
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TABLE  5.15 


EFFECT  ON  ENLISTING  OF  $5,000  CASH  BONUS 
DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

2.11 

Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

2.72 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.80 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

2.45 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

2.26 

No 

18  years  old 

2.10 

No 

19  years  old 

2. 1C 

No 

20  years  old 

1.81 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.80 

Yes-lower 

iOth/llth  grade 

2.45 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

2.13 

No 

In  college 

1.86 

Yes-lower 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.92 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.89 

Yes -higher 

High  quality  index 

2.05 

No 

Medium  quality  index 

2.15 

No 

Low  quality  index 

2.12 

No 

White 

2.18 

No 

Black 

2.07 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.99 

No 

Source:  Question  15 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  m  Much  more  likely 

3  ”  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  -  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.16 

EFFECT  ON  ENLISTING  OF  $3,000  CASH  BONUS 
WITHOUT  SELECTION  OF  PLACE  OF  ASSIGNMENT 


Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

DEMOGRAPHIC 

ANALYSIS* 

Spring 

'80 

1.37 

Statistically 
Signif icant+ 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

1.66 

Yes -higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.23 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

1.60 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

1.38 

No 

18  years  old 

1.38 

No 

19  years  old 

1.35 

No 

20  years  old 

1.32 

No 

21  years  oLd 

1.19 

Yes-lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

1.53 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

1.30 

No 

In  college 

1.29 

No 

High  school  graduate,  not 

in  school 

1.24 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.56 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.23 

Yes -lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.44 

No 

Low  quality  index 

1.43 

No 

White 

1.40 

No 

Black 

1.36 

No 

Other  non— white 

1.76 

No 

Source:  Question  15b 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  4  *  Much  more  likely 

3  =  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  =  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  signl f icance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
either  hi ghe r  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABI£  5.17 

EFFECT  ON  ENLISTING  OF  $4,000  CASH  BONUS 
WITHOUT  SELECTION  OF  PLACE  OF  ASSIGNMENT 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Tot  il  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.50 

Variable  * c* 


?os  tive  propensity 

1.83 

Yes-higher 

Neg  .tive  propensity 

1.31 

Yes-lower 

16  ;  :ars  old 

1.74 

Yes -higher 

17  years  old 

1.43 

No 

18  years  o_d 

1.  52 

No 

19  years  old 

1.50 

No 

20  ) cars  old 

1.53 

No 

21  years  old 

1.19 

Yes -lower 

10th/ 11th  grade 

1.62 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

1.49 

No 

In  college 

1.46 

No 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.31 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.76 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.33 

Yes -lower 

Medium  Quality  index 

1.57 

No 

Low  qualit;  index 

1.61 

No 

White 

1.44 

No 

Black 

1.53 

No 

Other  non-white 

4.00 

Yes -higher 

Source:  Question  15 

*  Mean  sea  e  values  shown 

Seal'.'  Value:  4  =  Much  more  likely 

3  “  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  *=  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  »  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
1 ikellhood. 


I 


.  Respondents 

:  reflate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

. i  ( lcance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
.*  i-dard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
. :  k r. :  f  icance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate  is 
.«•  r  tar  the  U.S.  average. 
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TABLE  5.18 

EFFECT  ON  ENLISTING  OF  $5,000  CASH  BONUS 
WITHOUT  SELECTION  OF  PLACE  OF  ASSIGNMENT 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 

Spring  Statistically 

' 80  Signif lcant+ 


Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

1.46 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

1.85 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

1.29 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

1.58 

No 

17  years  old 

1.  59 

No 

18  years  old 

1.45 

No 

19  years  old 

1.38 

No 

20  years  old 

1.22 

Yes-lower 

21  years  old 

1.46 

No 

10th/ 11th  grade 

1.  57 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

1.55 

No 

In  college 

1.35 

No 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

1.31 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

1.55 

No 

High  quality  index 

1.34 

Yes-lower 

Medium  quality  index 

1.52 

No 

Low  quality  index 

1.48 

No 

White 

1.54 

No 

Black 

1.39 

No 

Other  non-white 

1.46 

No 

Source:  Question  15 
*  Mean  scale  values  shown 


Scale  Value; 


4  «  Much  more  likely 
3  -  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  »  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  “  Hot  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 


**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  rang'  of  twc  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  is  estimate 
Mr1-  -  v  ieher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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did  not  differ  on  this  measure. 

2.  Somewhat  less  than  one-half  o'  the  respondents  said 
that  they  would  be  more  likel /  to  consider  enlisting 
given  the  availability  of  the  current  cash  bonus 
policy.  As  shown  in  Table  5.  3  this  proportion 
actually  decreases  for  the  $4,000  version  (40.7%) 
and  increases  to  49.6%  for  the  $5,000  version. 
Kliminatinu  the  option  of  choosing  one ' s  place  of 
assignment  totally  undermines  the  appeal  of  this 
incentive . 

3.  Relative  to  the  current  version  and  the  other  modi¬ 
fied  versions,  the  $5,000  cash  bonus  option  elicited 
the  strongest  response.  Of  all  the  incentives 
examined  in  this  study,  respondents  gave  the  highest 
average  rating  to  the  $5,000  cash  bonus. 

4.  Tables  5.12,  5.14,  5.15,  5.16,  5.17,  and  5.18 
examine  the  appeal  of  the  various  cash  bonus  policies 
among  demographic  subgroups.  Response  to  both  the 
current  and  the  modified  versions  are  quite  similar 
to  that  for  the  other  incentives.  That  is,  the 
appeal  of  a  cash  bonus  tends  to  be  less  appealing  to 
the  most  attractive  target  market  groups. 

5.  The  proportion  of  negative  propensity  youth  who 
indicated  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider 
enlisting  giver,  the  availability  of  the  current  cash 
bonus  policy  was  31.2%.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  the  $4,000  and  $5,000  versions  were  27.9%  and 
38.1%,  respectively.  When  the  option  of  selecting 
the  place  oc  assignment  is  taken  away,  the  appeal  of 
this  incentive  among  negative  propensity  youth 
decreases  dramatical ly .  The  figures  for  the  $3,000, 
$4,000,  and  $5,000  levels  of  this  version  of  cash 
bonuses  were  11.5%,  15.1%,  and  14.9%,  respectively. 

6.  By  way  of  summary,  the  data  suggest  that  changes  in 
the  current  cash  bonus  policy  may  not  be  warranted. 

Of  the  modifications  considered,  the  $5,000 

option  had  the  most  appeal.  IVhile  this  modi  f  i  cat  ion 
elicits  a  somewhat  stronger  response,  the  proportion 
of  young  men  in  general  and  negative  propensity 
individuals  in  particular  who  express  positive 
enlistment  intentions  is  only  marginally  higher  than 
that  achieved  uy  the  current  policy.  As  in  the  case 
of  both  educational  assistance  and  monthly  starting 
pay,  this  suggests  that  the  services  consider  initiating 
actions  to  increase  awareness  of  this  incentive. 
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By  way  of  summary,  the  data  suggest  that  the  increases  in 
educational  assistance  and  cash  bonuses  investigated  here  appear 
tc  have  less  of  an  effect  on  enlistment  intentions  than  does 
increasing  awareness  of  the  current  offers  for  each  of  these 
incentives.  This  suggests  that  the  first  priority  should  be 
given  to  addressing  this  awareness  issue. 

For  the  readers'  convenience,  response  to  the  incentives 
is  summarized  in  Table  5.19. 


o 
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SECTION  VI 

PERCEPTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 
TOWARD  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


SECTION  VI 


Perceptions  and  Attitudes  Toward  Draft  Registration 


Since  its  inception,  the  all-volunteer  military  has  been 
the  subject  of  great  debate.  In  recent  months  this  debate  has 
intensified.  A  major  focus  of  the  discussion  is  whether  the 
country  could  quickly  mobilize  enough  trained  manpower  in  case 
of  an  armed  conflict.  This  has  caused  both  supporters  and 
critics  of  the  all-volunteer  military  to  question  the  need  to 
reinstitute  draft  registration.  A  resumption  of  registration 
could  arouse  emotion  regarding  military  service.  The  impact  on 
voluntary  enlistments  of  renewed  intensified  social  feelings 
about  military  service  is  unknown-  In  order  to  determine  what 
this  impact  might  be,  it  is  necessary  to  first  gauge  reaction  to 
the  draft  registration  concept.  To  determine  this  reaction, 
three  questions  must  be  asked.  These  are:  Do  target  market 
youth  perceive  a  need  for  registration?  What  are  target  market 
youth's  attitudes  about  having  to  register?  What,  if  any,  impact 
will  registration  have  on  enlistment  intentions? 

One  year  has  passed  since  the  draft  registration  questions 
were  first  asked.  Since  that  time,  several  key  events  have 
occurred  that  may  influence  male  youth's  attitudes  toward  mili¬ 
tary  service.  These  are  the  hostage  situation  in  Iran,  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  recent  reinstatement  of 
draft  registration  which  occurred  just  after  the  interviewing 
for  the  current  wave.  Hence,  the  Spring  1980  wave  provides  an 
important  one-year  perspective  on  this  critical  issue. 


A  discussion  of  the  data  follows. 


6 . 1  Perceived  Need  for  Draft  Registration 


In  the  Spring  1979  wave  and  again  in  the  Spring  1980  wave, 
respondents  were  asked  whether  they  felt  that  a  draft  registra¬ 
tion  was  necessary  to  provide  a  strong  defense  for  this  country. 
Specifically,  respondents  were  read  the  following  statement  and 
asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  agreed  or  disagreed 
with  it.  The  statement  was  as  follows: 

"Requiring  all  18  year  olds  to  register  for  the  draft 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  strong  defense  for  America." 

In  the  Spring  1979  wave,  less  than  one-half  of  .he  sample  agreed 
with  this  statement.  In  the  current  wave,  this  proportion  is  now 
over  one-half  (44.3%  vs.  58.8%).  As  Table  6.1  snows,  not  only  has 
the  proportion  of  male  youth  who  feel  that  a  draft  registration 
is  necessary  increased,  but  so  has  the  strength  of  this  per¬ 
ception,  as  reflected  in  the  average  scale  ratings  (3.16  vs.  3.75). 
These  year-to-year  increases  are  statistically  significant. 

Table  6.2  examines  the  response  to  this  issue  in  terms  of 
relevant  demographic  subgroups.  As  the  table  shows,  positive 
propensity  youth  and  the  youngest  (16  years  old)  and  oldest 
(21  years  old)  individuals  expressed  above-average  agreement 
with  the  statement.  Interestingly,  those  most  directly  affected 
by  a  draft  registration  (i.e.,  18  and  19  year  :olds)  expressed 
belcw-average  agreement  with  the  statement. 
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TABLE  6.1 

PERCEIVED  NELD  FOR  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

"Requiring  all  18  year  olds  to  register  for  the  draft 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  strong  defense  for  America." 


Agi_j£  wii.!i  Statement 
Strongly  agree 
Generally  agree 
Agree  just  a  little 

C isagree  with  Statement 
Disagree  just  a  little 
Generally  disagree 
Strongly  disagree 

Average* 


Spring 

'79 

Spring 

’80 

X 

% 

44.3 

58.8 

13.0 

21.6 

19.9 

25.5 

11.4 

11.7 

53.7 

41.2 

9.1 

8.5 

19.4 

13.3 

27.2 

19.4 

3. 16 

3.75 

Base:  All  Respondents 

S  urce:  Questions  14a,  14b 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

S'  ale  Value:  6  -  Strongly  agree 
5  »  Generally  agree 
4  =  Agree  just  a  little 
3  *  Disagree  just  a  little 
2  -  Generally  disagree 
1  “  Stro.vgl)  disagree 

Therefoie,  larger  values  indicat  :  stronger 
agreement . 


♦ 
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TABLE  b.2 

PERCEIVED  NEED  FOR  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

"Requiring  all  18  year  olds  to  register  for  the  draft 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  strong  defense  for  America." 

DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

3.75 

Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

A. 25 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

3.  50 

Yes-lowei 

16  years  old 

3.86 

Yes -higher 

17  years  old 

3.81 

No 

18  years  old 

3.58 

Yes-lower 

19  years  old 

3.  53 

Yes-lower 

20  years  old 

3.75 

No 

21  vears  old 

4.03 

Yes-higher 

10  m/ 11th  grade 

3.87 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

3.71 

No 

it;  college 

3.70 

No 

High  school  graduate,  not  in  school 

3.76 

No 

Not  :.igh  school  graduate 

3.  53 

Yes-lower 

High  quality  index 

3.76 

N-> 

Medium  quality  index 

3.78 

No 

Low  quality  index 

3.68 

No 

White 

3.77 

No 

Black 

3.75 

No 

Other  non-white 

3.2A 

No 

Source:  Question  14b 

*  Mean  scale  vaLues  shown 

Seals  Value:  6  *  Strongly  igree 
5  *  Generally  agree 
A  •  Agree  jus  a  little 
3  *  Disagree  just  .t  Little 
2  ■  Generally  disagree 
l  *  Strongly  Usag'ee 

Theretori  ,  la  ger  values  indicate  greater  oerceived 
likelihood. 

**  Base:  All  Respondc  as 

***  base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  tased  on  total  M.S.  estim.it>-  tailing  beyond 
th«  range  of  t-»o  standard  errors  ot  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  signlfiianre  is  indicated,  the  v,iri»bl<  estimate  is 

either  higher  >>r  lower  th;  n  th-  ll.S.  average. 


6 . 2  Attitudes  Toward  Draft  Registration 

Beginning  with  the  Fall  1979  wave,  respondents  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they  favored  or  opposed  a  draft 
registration.  Table  6.3  presents  the  data  for  both  the  Fall  1979 
wave  and  the  current  wave .  As  the  table  shows ,  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  positive  shift  in  attitudes  toward  a 
draft  registration  from  Fall  1979  to  Spring  1980.  In  the  Fall 
1979  wave,  one-in-four  respondents  expressed  some  degree  of 
approval  of  a  draft  registration.  In  the  Spring  1980  wave,  this 
ratio  has  increased  to  better  than  one-in-three  young  men.  The 
proportion  of  youth  who  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject  remained 
unchanged. 

Table  6.4  examines  the  response  to  this  issue  in  terms  of 
different  demographic  subgroups.  Positive  propensity  youth  and 
the  youngest  respondents  expressed  above-average  approval  of  a 
draft  registration.  High  school  graduates,  18  year  olds,  and 
these  in  the  lowest  educational  ability  groups,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  below-average  approval. 

Critics  of  a  draft  registration  have  argued  that  a  return 
to  the  draft  will  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  registration. 
While  the  reality  of  this  is  questionable,  the  perception  of  it 
happening  may  be  strong  enough  to  influence  the  present  enlist¬ 
ment  intentions  of  certain  individuals.  As  a  means  of  studying 
this  possible  phenomenon,  respondents  in  the  Fall  1979  wave  were 
asked  whether  they  would  be  more  likely  or  less  likely  to 
con side  -  joining  the  service  in  the  event  of  a  draft  registra¬ 
tion.  The  question  was  repeated  in  the  Spring  1980  wave  and  the 
two-wave  data  are  summarized  in  Table  6.5.  A  discussion  of  the 
results  follows. 
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TABLE  6.3 

ATT ITU  )E  TOUARD  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


Fall 

Spring 

'79 

'80 

X 

% 

Stron  ;ly  in  favor  of  it 

7.0 

12.8 

Somewnat  in  favor  of  it 

17.5 

23.7 

Neither  in  favor  nor  against  it 

24.2 

23.4 

Somewhat  against  it 

21.2 

18.6 

Strongly  against  it 

30.2 

21.4 

Average* 

2.50 

2.88 

Ba'>e:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  14d 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  5  ■  Strongly  In  favor  of  it 
4  ■  Somewhat  In  favor  of  it 
3  -  Neither  In  favor  nor  against  it 
2  ■  Somewhat  against  it 
1  **  Strongly  against  it 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  stronger  favor. 
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TABLE  6.4 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  DRAFT  UE(iISTR  .TION 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 

Spring 

Statistically 

'80 

Signif icant+ 

Total  U.S.  Estimate  ** 

2.88 

Variable  *** 


Positive  propensity 

3.39 

Yes-higher 

Negative  propensity 

2.62 

Yes-lower 

16  years  old 

2.97 

Yes-higher 

17  years  old 

2.96 

No 

18  years  old 

2.79 

Yes-lower 

19  years  old 

2.79 

No 

20  years  old 

2.81 

No 

21  years  old 

2.94 

No 

10th/ 11th  grade 

3.00 

Yes-higher 

Senior 

2.90 

No 

In  college 

2.87 

No 

High  schooj.  graduate,  not  in  school 

2.80 

Yes-lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

2.71 

Yes -lower 

High  quality  index 

2.93 

No 

Medium  quality  index 

2.88 

No 

Low  quality  index 

2.79 

Yes-lower 

White 

2.91 

No 

Black 

2.86 

No 

Other  non -white 

2.89 

No 

Source:  Question  14d 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  5  *  Strongly  in  favor  of  it 
4  *  Somewhat  in  favor  of  it 
3  -  Neither  in  favor  nor  against  it 
2  *»  Somewhat  against  it 
1  «  Strongly  against  it 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  stronger  favor. 

**  Base:  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyo 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estima 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  the  variable  estimate 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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As  the  table  shows,  the  proportion  of  male  youth  who  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  consider  enlisting 
increased  significantly  from  Fall  1979  to  Spring  1980  (43.4%  vs. 
52.;:%).  Moreover,  the  table  shows  that  the  strength  of  this 
attitude  also  has  shifted  in  a  positive  direction. 

Table  6.6  examines  these  data  in  terms  of  demographic  sub¬ 
groups.  The  demographic  differences  shown  are  consistent  with 
those  seen  with  respect  to  the  other  perception  and  attitude 
date,  discussed  in  this  section.  Moreover,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  positive  propensity  youth  would  be  more  inclined  than 
others  to  consider  enlisting  should  draft  registration  become  a 
reality.  The  age  and  education  differences  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  positive  propensity  group  consists  of  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  number  of  younger  males. 

By  way  of  summary,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  significant 
positive  shift  in  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  16  to  21  year 
old  males  as  a  group  towards  a  draft  registration.  Relative  to 
others  in  the  survey  sample,  the  registration-related  perceptions 
and  attitudes  of  negative  propensity  youth,  older  individuals 
and  those  who  have  attained  a  higher  level  of  education  are  less 
favorable.  Nevertheless,  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  these 
individuals  also  have  shifted  in  a  positive  direction  in  the 
last  six  months. 

With  draft  regist  ation  now  a  reality,  future  waves  of  this 
stud:  can  measure  the  ictual  impact  of  registration  on  enlistment 
inter  tions . 
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TABLE  6.5 

EFFECT  OF  DRAFT  REGISTRATION  ON 
LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTINC 


Fall 

Spring 

'79 

•80 

Z 

Z 

More  likely  to  join 

A3. A 

52.2 

Much  more  likely 

13.6 

19.3 

Somewhat  more  likely 

18.5 

21.8 

Just  a  little  more  likely 

11.3 

11.1 

Less  likely  to  join 

A7.8 

AO. A 

Don't  know 

7.9 

7. A 

Average* 

1.98 

2.2; 

Base:  All  Respondents 

Source:  Question  lAe 

*  Mean  scale  values  shown 

Scale  Value:  A  **  Much  more  likely 

3  *  Somewhat  more  likely 
2  »  Just  a  little  more  likely 
1  -  Not  more  likely 

Therefore,  larger  values  indicate  greater  perceived 
likelihood. 


EFFECT  OF  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 
ON  LIKELIHOOD  OF  ENLISTING 


DEMOGRAPHIC  ANALYSIS* 


Spring 

Statistically 

•80 

Significant* 

Total  I'.S.  Estimate  ** 

2.22 

Variable  *** 

Positive  propensity 

2.71 

Yes -higher 

Negatl'  e  propensity 

1.96 

Yes -lower 

16  years  old 

2 . 34 

Yes -higher 

17  yeaia  old 

2.30 

Yes -higher 

18  yeat  ;  old 

2.22 

No 

19  year.-i  old 

2.15 

No 

20  yeat  a  old 

2.10 

Yes -lower 

21  yeai:-;  old 

2.15 

No 

10th/ 11th  grade 

2.33 

Yes -higher 

Senior 

2.28 

No 

In  college 

2.19 

No 

High  school  graduate,  not  In  school 

2.09 

Yes -lower 

Not  high  school  graduate 

2.15 

No 

High  quality  index 

2.24 

No 

Medium  quality  Index 

2.23 

No 

Low  quality  index 

2.13 

Yes-lower 

White 

2.28 

No 

Black 

2.17 

Yes -lower 

Other  non-white 

2.32 

No 

Source:  Question  He 

*  Mean  < :ale  values  shown 

Scale  V<  Lue;  4  -  Much  more  likely 

3  -  Somewhat  nere  likely 
2  -  Just  a  little  mere  likely 
l  “  Less  likely 

Theiefoie,  larger  vtlues  Indicate  greater  perceived 
liki  11 hood. 

**  Base;  All  Respondents 

***  Base:  Appropriate  Respondent  Groups  for  Each  Variable 

+  Statistical  significance  based  on  total  U.S.  estimate  falling  beyond 
the  range  of  two  standard  errors  of  the  individual  variable  estimate. 
Where  statistical  significance  is  indicated,  Che  variable  estimate  is 
either  higher  or  lower  than  the  U.S.  average. 
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APPENDIX  I 


STATISTICAL  RELIABILI"’  ( 

Because  respondents  are  weighted  unequal iy  it  is  not  correct 
to  assess  standard  errors  by  method:;  which  would  >e  appropriate  with 
unweighted  data. 

Hence,  standard  errors  were  computed  for  all  those  variables 
reported  at  the  national  level  using  a  repli  rated  sample  procedure  developed 
by  W.  E.  Deming  for  use  with  weighted  data  (Proceedings  of  the  ASQC, 

June  5 ,  196l) . 

Standard  errors  estimated  in  this  way  av>  raged  10  percent 
greater  than  those  obtained  by  applying  the  oroce  lures  ordinarily  used 
with  unweighted  data. 

The  accompanying  tables  provide  95%  con f  dence  intervals  for 
percentages  observed  in  this  study  which  are  ten  percent  larger  than  those 
obtained  by  ordinary  binomial  methods. 
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STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  FOR  DETERMINING  ACCURACY 
OF  PERCENTS  WITHIN  A  SINGLE  SAMPLE* 

At  the  95%  level  of  confidence 


Magnitude  of  Expected  or  Observed  Percent 


Sample 

10% 

20% 

30% 

40% 

50% 

Size 

90% 

m. 

70% 

60% 

50% 

100 

6.4 

8.7 

9.8 

10.6 

10.  8" 

150 

5.U 

7  •  - 

8.2 

8.8 

9-0 

400 

3.3 

4.  3 

5.0 

5.  2 

5.4 

600 

2.6 

3.  5 

4.  1 

4.  3 

4.  5 

1000 

2.  1 

2.  8 

3.  1 

3.  3 

3.  4 

2000 

1.4 

2.  0 

2.2 

2.  4 

2.4 

2600 

1.3 

1.  7 

2.  0 

2.  1 

2.  1 

9000 

1.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.  0 

2.0 

Not  to  be  used  for  comparing  observations  from  different  groups  of 
respondents 

Observed  percent  +  the  appropriate  number  shows  by  how  much  the 
observation  could  vary  due  to  sampling  error 


STATISTICAL  RELIABILITY  FOR  COMPARING  PERCENTS 


BETWEEN  TWO  INDEPENDENT  SAMPLES* 

At  the  95%  level  of  confidence 

Average  of  the  Two  Observed  Percents 

of  Each 

10% 

T0% 

40% 

50% 

Sample 

90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

100 

9. ; 

12.  2 

14.  0 

14.  9 

15.2“ 

200 

7 .  ■ 

If-.  .* 

I  i  .  6 

i.' .  i. 

12.7 

400 

4.  t 

6.2 

6.  9 

7.  5 

7.6 

600 

3. 

5.0 

5.  8 

6.2 

6.  3 

1000 

2.  « 

3.  8 

4.  5 

4.  7 

4.  9 

2000 

2. 

2.  8 

3.  1 

3.  3 

3.  4 

2600 

1.1 

2.4 

2.8 

2.  9 

3.  0 

3000 

1.* 

2.2 

2.  5 

2.  8 

2.  8 

Not  to  be  used  for  measuring  accuracy  of  percents  within  a  single 
sample 

Minimum  difference  required  between  the  observed  percents  in  the 
two  sampled  populations  to  be  statistically  different 
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TRACKING  AREA  CONCEPT 

The  'Tracking  Area"  coik  ept  is  an  integral  part  of  the  study  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  is  designed  to  allow  each  Service  to  relate  the  findings  to 
one  or  several  recruiting  districts.  Each  Service  has  a  different  num¬ 
ber  of  recruiting  districts  with  some  local  discretion  as  to  advertisng 
and  recruitmeit  allocations.  A  '.racking  Area  represents  the  common¬ 
ality  among  Cervices.  Data  collection  and  analysis  based  on  Tracking 
Areas  allows  comparison,  evaluation,  and  goal  setting  within  each  Service 
on  a  local  brsis. 

The  Cracking  Areas  were  constructed  around  these  criteria:  1)  to 
limit  the  numuer  of  Anry  District  Recruiting  Commands,  Navy  Recruiting  District. 
Air  Force  Recruiting,  Detachments  (Gqunrdrons)  and  Marine  Corps  Recruiting 
Stations  to  three  each  or  less  per  Tracking  urea,  ?)  to  see  that  the  T/  's 
have  a  high  commonality  among  services,  j.e.,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
counties'  Military  Available  being  common  to  all  four  services,  and  3)  to 
represent  regionally  meaningful  clusters  of  recruiting  district;  for  the 
Servi jes. 

For  purposes  o-'  this  research,  1‘6  TA's  were  defined  which  accoi  nt 


for  every  county  it:  the  Continental  United  States.  This  strategy  provii  es 
•for  national  conclusion:;  to  be  drawn  from  the  survey  findings,  is  well  ••  s 
individual  findings  for  the  26  TA's. 
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Since  each  Tracking  Area  is  to  contain  undivided  Recruiting 
Districts  for  each  Service,  some  counties  occur  in  more  than  one  TA. 
For  aLl  2 6  areas  the  cumulative  overlap  is  13  percent. 


The  percentage  of  Military  Availables  in  the  United  States  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  varying  numbers  of  trucking  areas  is  approximately  as 
follows : 


Number  Pei  cent 

o  TA 1  s  Military  Available 


Top 

5 

26 . ! 

Top 

10 

52.9 

T.p 

2  3 

65.1 

Top 

15 

72.2 

Top 

18 

81.2 

Top 

20 

86.8 

All 

26 

100.0 

I 

t 

a 

* 

3 
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APPENDIX  III 

WEIGHTING  OF  RESPONDENTS 

The  need  to  compare  characteristics  of  individual  tracking  areas 
leads  naturally  to  a  study  design  in  which  the  numbers  of  respondents  in 
each  tracking  area  are  approximately  equal.  However,  since  the  track¬ 
ing  areas  contain  unequal  numbers  of  military  availables,  we  cannot  estimate 
national  statistics  by  simply  adding  up  the  data  for  all  the  respondents; 
respondents  in  larger  tracking  areas  should  be  weighted  more  heavily  than 
those  in  smaller  tracking  areas. 

The  respondent  weighting  system  used  in  this  wave  represents 
an  improvement  over  that  of  earlier  waves.  In  the  first  two  waves  each 
respondent  was  classified  into  one  of  156  cells  on  the  basis  of  tracking 
area,  age,  and  race  (13  tracking  areas  X  6  age  categories  X  2  races  =  156 
cells;).  The  actual  number  jf  military  a vai tables  corresponding  to  each 
cell  was  estimated  from  cen  us  data.  The  weight  for  respondents  in  a  cell 
was  then  simply  the  estimat  -d  number  of  military  aveilables  corresponding 
to  that  cell  divided  by  the  number  of  respondents  in  the  cell. 

The  problem  with  that  weighting  method  was  that  for  some  cells 
with  few  respondents  (such  as  blacks  ii.  ertain  age  categories  in  certain 
tracking  areas)  the  denominator  of  the  weighting  fraction  was  quite  variable. 
This  ltd  to  weights  that  ve-ied  considerably  from  cell  to  cell,  an  unde  - 
•irabl'?  property  since  it  l*ads  to  some  loss  of  statistical  precision  in 
the  data. 
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The  weighting  system  used  since  the  Pall  1976  wave  is  somewhat 
different  in  principle,  in  that  fewer  weights  are  required.  One  weight 
is  computed  for  each  tracking  area  and  another  for  each  age/race  combi¬ 
nation.  The  weighting  constant  for  each  cell  is  simply  the  product  of 
the  appropriate  tracking  area  and  age/race  weights. 

Since  fewer  weights  are  computed  by  this  method  (26  tracking 
areas  plus  12  age/race  combinations  =  38)  than  by  the  old  method  (12  X  26  *  312 
they  are  much  more  stable  and  the  variation  between  effective  weights  applied 
to  individual  cells  is  reduced  substantially.  This  should  lead  to  some 
increase  in  statistical  precision. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


F  RATIOS  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 


Propensity  Data 

Recruiter 
Contact  Data 

Variable 

F  Ratio 

F  Ratio 

Service  (S) 

!  113.35 

269.78 

Time  (T) 

72.71 

8.53 

Tracking  Areas  (TA) 

25.63 

1.69 

S  x  T 

.82 

1.60 

S  x  TA 

2.53 

2.59 

T  x  TA 

u.en 

.73 

i 


.Avkau  Facts,  Inc.,  100  South  Wackm  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  606C6 


M 


military  service  study 

-  Screencr  - 


QHB  •22-R-0339 
Job  No.  6322 
Card  7 

Oup  1-10  Q3  11 


Maricet  Facts  Repx  . 
Field  Statifi. 


cite 


IS 


12 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

t 

□ 

Hello.  My  name  is _ of  Market  I  acts,  an  opinion  r*'f.o..ich  company  Wc  are  conducting  a  survey  to  find  out 

young  poi. * s  stti'udes  towar  J  future  occupations.  Your  n-'usehold  has  been  chosen  by  chance  and  any  information  you 
qiV;  ,i r.  will  be  opt  confidential  by  our  fire  to  the  exit-.it  that  the  law  enables  us  to  do  so. 


i  t  li.*  ages.  of  16  and  21  currently  living  at  home/ 
Vit*  itECORp  ON  CALL  RECORD  SHEET  REUSE  UCHEENER.) 


in  youi  hou-.ehold? 

ii  fi.it. 


(CIRCLE  (>HE  .NUMBER) 


(WRITE  IN- 
ot we*n  th»:  a<iet 


of  16  and  21  in  your  house* 


1.  Ar*?  there  a  y  young  men  m  your  Household  hetwe. 

Ves...  1  No...  2  — ►(TERMINAL; 

2a.  hov*  many  y*  .ng  men  be1.  «**eu  the  mo *i  of  1».  and  .  :  n 
1  2  i  4  b  J*»'  >•  t 

Now  !  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  question:.  *>U  u» 

ho ’ d ,  {  .t  it  ...v  vi th  the  oldest.) 

2b.  Ik  a  old  is  l;i?  (KECOKD  UNDER  QU.  2b  BELOW) 

ja  is.  fte  currently  a  Junior  or  Senior  in  College,  •»  college  Graduate  or  attending  Graduate  Sc- ool?  (RECORD  UNDER 
QU.  3a  BFION) 

3b.  Xt*  he  currently  in  the  military  service,  the  Na*  ion.il  Cuard  oi  the  Reserves?  (RECORD  UNDE  QU.  3b  below) 

3c.  Ha*;  he  ever  served  in  the  military  service,  the  National  Cuard  or  the  Reserves?  (RECORD  U  .DER  QU .  3c  BELOW) 

3d.  Hfti,  ho  beer  accepted  for  service  in  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  now  is  waiting  for  a  date  when  he  is  to 
go  an  active  duty?  (THIS  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  ROIC  RECORD  UNDER  QU.  Jd  BELOW) 

IRECORL  INFORMATION  BELOW,  THEN  CONTINUE  ASKING  AGE ,  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  SERVICE  STATUS,  QU .  2b.  la,  3b,  3c,  3d, 
FOR  ALL  YOUNG  MEN  BETWEEN  lb  AND  21,  .'ROM  OLDEST  TO  YOUNGEST.) 


1 
21 

(2?  open) 


16  l? 


Si^jb 

_ *95 _ _ 

IS  19  20 


Qu.  3a 

Currently  a  Jr.  S*  .  in 
College,  College  Grad  or 
in  Grad  S~h  >ol_ 

Yes  No" 


In  Military  Service,  National _G.  ard  or  Reserves 


Qu.  3b 
Currently 
Yes  No 


2U^M 

Has  he  been 


2 

3 

4 

b 

i 

r 

l 

T 

i 

2 

1 

~2 

2 

3 

4 

C 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

* 

J 

2 

2 

•» 

4 

c. 

6 

1 

* 

* 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

J 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

l 

2 

(24-2<«) 
(29-3  ) 
<34-3  ) 
(39-4  ) 


(QUALIFYING  MALES  ARE  THOSE  WHO  ANSWERED  "NO"  TU  QU.  la  ..m i  16  and  3c  and  3d,  BOXED  COLUMNS .  STARTING  W'TH  THE  OLDEST , 
LIST  TIL  AGES  Of  THE  QUALIFYING  YOUNG  MEN  BELOW.) 

USE  THE  RESPONDENT  SELECTION  BOX  TO  DETERMINE  WHICH  QUALIFYING  MALE  SHOULD  BE  THE  SELECTED  RESPONDENT.  UNDER  THE 
COLUMN  HEADED  "SELECTED  RESPONDENT"  CIRCLE  THE  NUMBER  INDICATING  THE  PERSON  CHOSEN. 


_  Ages  of  Qualifying  Males _ 

(Oldest)  1.  _ 

(Next  eldest)  2.  _ 

(Next  eldest)  i. _ _ 

(Next  Oldest)  4.  _ 


Selected  Respond in  t 

1 

2 

3 

4  (4b) 


(44  ope  ) 


\ 


Number  of  Qualified _Malcs 
respondent  Number 
and  record. -i 


(ASK  FOR  pULL  wAME  OF  SELECTED  RESPONDENT.  RECORD  NAME  AND  TELEPHONE  NUMBER  BELOW.) 
Name:  _ _  Telephone  Number: 


(IF  NOT  AT  HOME  MAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO  CALL  BACK.  MAKE  UP  To  TEN  CALLBACK  APPOINTMENTS  TO  COMPLETE  INTERVIEW  WITH 


1st  Ap,  •  *  t  ■ 
2r,U  Apj>*  *  : 
3rd  Ap.-Pt: 
4th  Ap  >’  tf 
5th  Ap»>’t* 
6th  Ap.  ’«  i 
7th  App’ l : 
9th  Ap  *t: 
9th  ApVtl 
10th  App't: 


RECORD 

Date 

DATE,  TIME  AND  RESULT 

OF  EACH  APPOINTMENT.) 

Time 

Result . 

1 

■y 

4 

6 

7 

8 

i) 

Data 

Time 

Result . 

.  \ 

2 

4 

6 

7 

S 

Date 

Time 

Result . 

; 

i 

4 

6 

7 

8 

(-D 

Date 

Tim*? 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

H 

<<9) 

Date 

Time 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

(^  )> 

Date 

Time 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

9 

e  n 

Date 

rime 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

(  2) 

kite 

Time 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

t*  n 

Gate 

Time 

Result . 

.  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

;*  4) 

Pate 

Time 

Result . 

■  1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

8 

(  5) 

FINAL 

6 

APPOINTMENT; 

RECORD  REMULT  OF  FINAL  APPOINTMENT : 

1  i  1) 

2 

7 

Phone  disconnected /Out  of 

order . 

8 

9 

10 


Lung-tetm  unavai labi li ty/language  barrier /Handicapped/ Retarded .  4 

Refusal  after  qualification  determined . 6 

(56)  [  Qualified  Respondent  not  available-  make  10  attempts .  7 

Completed  intoiview . . . . .  8 

RtCORC  TA,  STATE  AND  COUNTY  NUMBER  MWM  YOUR  CALL  RECORD  FORM. 


m  man" 


)-78  open  i 

0lEj*> 


(65-78 
79 
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-  Questionnaire  - 


! 

\ 


ITesponden'r%«e 

n**.,  pendent  Mucker  | 

Market  Facts’  Repr. 
litre  Interview  .09*0 


L  J._J« 


AM/PM 


rm» 


Interview  Time 


0MB  #22-R-03?9 
Job  No.  632? 
Peg*  1 
Card  2 


Date 


•  [ 


Month 


Version 


Day 

□  on 


1 — n — ] 

'5 1 _ LJ _ !  \y 


0  1 


Year 


10 


(IF  CONTINUING  RVEY  FROM  SCREENED,  CIRCCE  RESPONDENT ' S  AGE  UNDER  QU.  3a  AND  oEGIN  INTERVIEW  WITH  QU.  3b.) 
(R£TNTrOWJCE  YO.’RStLF  AND  PURPOSE  Or  THE  SURVEY  IF  TALKING  WITH  A  NEW  RESPONDENT:) 

he'lo,  I'm  of  Market  Facts,  Incorporated.  May  !  please  speak  with  _ 

- -  jRl^OlSf.S  NAMfJ 

Ue  are  con-Mcti- j  a  survey  to  find  out  young  men’s  attitudes  toward  future  occupations  and  would  like  to  have  yo  ir 
opinion.  Your  household  has  been  chosen  by  chance.  Any  information  you  give  us  will  be  kept  confidential  by  ou  • 
firm  to  the  extent  that  the  law  enables  us  to  do  so.  There  is  an  outside  chance  you  may  be  called  by  my  employe  - 
just  to  check  th/.t  1  did  speak  with  you.  Do  you  have  some  time  to  be  interviewed  now  on  this  survey?  (IF  NOT, 


REQUEST  SPECIFIC  APPOINTMENT  AND  RECORO  ON  SCREENER.) 

3a.  First  of  all,  just  to  be  sure  1  am  Interviewing  the  right  person,  what  is  your  age  please? 


Under  H .  1 -►(TERMINATE) 

16 .  2 

17 .  3 

13 .  4 


19  . 

20  . . 

21 . 

2?  I  over. . . . 


(  8-24  open ) 


(25) 


►(TERMINATE) 


3b.  Are  you  attending  school  now? 


Yes .  1  No .  2  -►(SKIP  TO  QU.  3d) 

3c.  Wbat  is  your  current  year  in  school?  (IF  NECESSARY,  ASK.)  What  type  of  school  Is  it? 


10th  Grade  (High  School) .  I  i  (27) 

11th  Grade  (High  School) .  2  ! 

12th  trade  (High  School) .  3  | 

First  year  of  special  training  in  ,  | 

vocational  or  trade  school .  4  .  | 

Seconc  year  of  special  training  in  I  \ 

vocational  or  trade  school .  5  j  W 

.  (SKIP  TO  Ql. 

3d.  Are  you  a  high  school  graduate? 

Yes .  1  -^►{ skip  to  qu.  3f) 

3e.  How  many  years  of  schooling  have  you  completed? 

Less  than  1  year  of  High  School . .  1 

1  year  of  High  School .  2 

3f .  Are  you  currently  employed? 

.  1 

39.  Are  you  working  full  time  or  part  time? 

Full  time. ...  1 

Part  time. ...  2 


1st  year  of  4-^ ear  college  (Freshman).  6" 
2nd  year  of  4-year  college  (Sophomore)  7 
1st  year  of  Junior/Comnunlty  college..  8 
2nd  year  of  Junior/Community  college..  9 


3rd  year  of  college .  1 

4th  year  of  college  or  more .  2 

3f )  ™  - . 


(26) 


(SKIP  TO 
"  QU.  3f) 


►(TERMINATE) 


(28) 


No. 


2  year*  of  High  School .  3 

3  years  of  High  School .  4 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


(3') 


3h.  Are  you  cirrently  looking  for  a  Job, 
or  not? 


res.  .  l 


No. . . .  2  (33) 


►(SKIP  TO  QU.  31,  PAGE  2) 


31.  Now,  let's  talk  about  your  plans  for  the  neat  few  years.  What  do  you  think  you  might  be  doing?  (00  NOT  READ  LIST. 
PROBE  WITH  ''ANYTHING  ELSE".  ETC..  UNTIL  UNPRODUCTIVE.  CIRCLE  AS  MANY  AS  APJLY. ) 

Going  to  school .  1" 

Working .  2 

Doing  nothing .  A 

Other . 

Joining  the  >erv(ce .  3 

3j.  (IF  RESPONSE  ABOVE  IS  "JOIN  THE  SERVICE",  ASK:)  You  mentioned  that  you  might  be  Joining  the  service,  which  branch 
would  that  be?  (CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  UNOER  QU  3J  BELOW.) 

3k.  Which  type  of  service  would  that  be:  Active  Duty,  Reserves  or  Netlonal  Guard?  (CIRCLE  ONLY  ONE  ANSWER  UNOER 
QU.  3k  BELOW.) 


(34) 


Branch  of  Service 


(35) 

1 


Stive 

JW*- 


Ou.  3k 

Type  of  Service 


Air  Force . 

Amy . 2 

Coast  Guard .  3 

Marine  Corps .  4 

Navy .  * 

don't  Know  Branch .  6 


Reserves 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


“Rational 

Guard 

3 

i 


Don't  Know 
_  1/2* — 

4 

a 

a 

a 

a 

4 


(36) 

(3?) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 
<4T) 


OMB  #?2-R-03;9 
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i  Interviewer-  Lo'k  at  Propensity  cord.  If  there  Is  on  "IT  in  the  box  next  to  "Negative  Propens  ity,**  ask 
question  18  If  there  Is  an  "X“  in  the  box  next  to  "Positive  Propensity,"  skip  to  the  CLASSIFICATION 

j  SECTION,  below. 

18.  Why  would  you  not  be  likely  to  enlist  in  one  of  the  active  duty  Military  services?  (DO  NOT  READ  RESPONSES.) 

To  not  want  to  ’.erve  inmilftary,  unspecified .  . 1 

rlavn  plans  for  civilian  job . ? 

Sep.’ rat  ion/being  apart . 3 

Dan  er/f?ar  of  injury .  A 

Los*  of  states  of  military  vs.  civilian  career 

a  person  on  do  better  t<iar.  being  a  soldier)..  ..  .5 

Neg.  tive  military  experience  by  fa ther/fr lends  . 6 

„«tc*  of  personal  freedom....  . 7 

Llv ’  ig  conditions .  . 8 

Pay  .nadequate . 9 

Dor ' '  know/other  (SPECIFY)  _ _ _ _ _ _ * 


I  CLASSIFICATION  SCCTIOnJ 


Now,  l  have  a  few  questions  to  nelp  us  put  our  participants  Into  proper  groups.  Remember  that  the  information  you  ■ 
us  Is  completely  cor fidential . 

19a.  Are  you  .worried,  single,  separated  or  divorced? 

Harried .  1 -►(SKIP  TO  QU.  20) 

Single .  2  j 

Separated/Olvorced/Nidowed .  3 

19b.  Do  ycu  plan  to  marry  in  the  next  12  months? 


20,  What  was  the  highest  educational  level  your  father  completed?  If  you  are  not  sure,  please  give  me  y>ur  best 
guess. 

Did  not  complete  hlqh  school  .  1  Finished  college  (four  years) .  6 

Finished  high  school  or  equivalent _  2  Attended  graduate  or  professional 

Adult  education  program .  3  stNod? .  7  I 

_  .  ,  ,  ,  .  Obtained  a  graduate  or  professional 

Business  or  trade  schoc« .  A  degree  .  8 

Some  college .  5 


What  are/were)  your  average  grades  In  high  school?  (READ  LIST  Of  GRADES) 


C's  and  D’s .  3 

D's  and  below .  A 


(DO  NOT  READ). 


r Does  ot  apply .  $ 

Loon't  rmvember .  6 


/’?.  What  education  program  (are  you/were  you)  in,  in  high  school?  (READ  ALTERNA  IVES) 

College  preparatory . 

Commercial  or  business  training . 

Vocational . 

*3.  Uhlc.i  of  the  following  mathematics  courses,  if  any,  did  you  take  and  pass  In  high  school? 

Elementary  Algebra . . .  1  Intermediate  Algebra .  3 

Plane  Geometry .  2  Truoncmetry .  A 

(DON'T  READ)  ►  None  of  these .  5 

24.  Did  y>u  take  and  pass  any  science  courses  in  high  school  which  covered  elect* iclty  or  electronics? 

Yes .  1  No .  2 

25.  Just  *o  be  sure  we  are  representing  all  groups  in  ou>*  survey,  please  tell  me  whether  you  describe  yourself 
as. . . : k£AD  LIST) 

White . 


Asian  or  Pacific  Islander . 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native. 


79171m  60 


(DON’T  READ) - ►  Refused .  S 


il 


Respondent 
Number  1 
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Card  1 
Dup  1  To 


'./ill  you  pleas'  tell  me  everything  you  remember  about  advertising  for  the  Active 
Army  that  you  lave  seen  or  heard  recently.  (PROBE)  What  did  the  advertising  say? 
What  did  it  shew? 


Have  not  seen  edvertising .  0 

Have  seen  advertising,  can't  remember  content...  X 


(13-43  open) 


6b.  Have  you  seen  cr  heard  recruiting  advertising  for  any  of  the  other  active  duty 
military  services  recently? 

Yes .  1  No .  2  -►(SKIP  TO  QU.  7) 


6c.  For  which  other  active  duty  military  se -vices  do  you  recall  seeing  or  hearing 
advertising  recently?  (DO  NOT  READ.  RECORD  ALL  MENTIONS  BELOW.) 


Air  Force .  1 


Marine  Corps .  3 

Navy .  4 


6d.  (IF  RESPONDENT  :S  AWARE  OF  ADVERTISING  FOR  ACTIVE  ARMY  (QU.  6a)  AND  ONE  OR  MORE 
OTHER  SERVICES  'QU.  6c),  ASK:)  Have  you  seen  or  heard  this  advertising  for  the 
(SERVICES  MENTIONED)  as  separate  ads  for  each  service,  or  have  you  seen  or  heard 
the  (SERVICES  MENTIONED)  in  the  same  ad  or  have  you  seen  or  heard  both  types  of 
ads? 

Separate  ads  for  each  service....  1 

More  than  one  service  in  ad .  2 

Both  types  of  ads .  3 

7.  I  am  going  to  mention  some  slogans  used  by  branches  of  the  Armed  Services  in  their 
advertising.  After  I  read  each  slogan,  please  tell  me  which  service  uses  it.  The 
first  slogan  is  (READ  FIRST  SLOGAN).  Is  this  slogan  used  by  the  Army,  Air  Force, 
Navy,  Marine  Co-ps  or  all  four  active  duty  services  together  in  the  same  ad  or 
commerical?  (REPEAT  FOR  EACH  SLOGAN.  DO  NOT  REPEAT  BRANCHES.  THE  WORD  “3LANK" 
MUST  BE  READ.) 


START  AT  "X" 

(SEE  INSTRUCTIONS) 

^  Slogans 

(  )  "BLANK".  It's  n.t  just  a  job. 

It's  an  adventu-e." . 


Air 

Force  Navy 


All  Four  Services 
Marine  Together  In  Same  Ad 
Coprs  Or  Commercial 


(  )  "BLANK.  A  grea  way  of  life." _  1 

(  )  "The  few.  The  aroud.  The  BLANK."  1 

{  )  "Jolr:  the  oeopl>'  who've  joined 

the  BLANK  ." .  1 


(  )  "Maybe  you  can  l>e  one  of  us." .  1 

(  )  "A  chance  to  serve,  a  chance 

to  1  earn . " .  1 


(  )  "This  Is  the  BLANK  " .  1 

(  )  "It's  a  great  place  to  start."....  1 


HIT  "SEND"  KEY  ON  CRT 


I 


